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WEEK. 


VieNNA is once more in the hands of the Emperor’s troops; but 
not without harder fighting than was to be expected from the 
citizens of the gay city, or harsher measures than appear to be 
altogether popular on the part of the Imperial officers. Prince 
Windischgritz and his colleagues invaded the purlieus of the 
city with a great army from the East, and, after severe fighting 
in the suburbs, brought the Town-Council--the only recognized 
body—to a capitulation. The army then entered the fortified 


part of the city; but there they encountered an unexpected ene- | 


my: the workmen organized into a fighting corps had dissented 
from the capitulation, and now suddenly attacked the unprepared 
troops. But lawless audacity at last succumbed to discipline, 
and the workpeople were vanquished. The commander-in-chief, 
however, deemed it necessary to regard the outbreak of the work- 
eople as a breach of the capitulation, and there was a retributive 
onde a of the city, with a revision of conditions of peace. 
While these events were in progress within the city, the tardy 


Hungarians at last came up, and made a show of fighting for the | 


Viennese. Jellachich was despatched to drive them off, and he 
seems to have done so at a blow; a facility strangely at variance 
with the boasted uniformity of success attending Magyars in their 
wars against the Sclavonians. Have the Hungarians turned 
cowardly, treacherous, or sulky? 

The position of the Emperor is curious. His Minister has is- 
sued a circular to the German Governments, disclaiming any in- 
tention of revoking the concessions to popular demands, and em- 
phatically disclaiming any intention of promoting Sclavonic 
Nationality at the expense of German. About the same time, 
the Sclavonic Union and some of the sturdiest Nationalists loudly 
condemn the coercion of Vienna, and protest against it. It is to 
be observed that for a time the Emperor issued proclamations not 
countersigned by any Minister, but breathing defiance and re- 


tribution: they are now signed by M. Wessenburg; and with a 


responsible counter-signature the documents have recovered a | 


more reasonable tone. Some changes have taken place at court— 

what they are does not yet appear. But it is clear that the tran- 

er which some see in the near prospect is postponed until 
ere shall be some settlement of the Sclavonic question. 





Frederick William and his “ beloved Berliners” have been en- 
gaged in a controversy of ugly aspect. The King had endea- 
voured to end a Ministerial crisis by appointing to the head of the 
Government the Tory Count of Brandenburg. Berlin, which has 


throughout kept up its revolutionary bearing, now became more | 


positively disturbed; and the Assembly sent a deputation to re- 
Monstrate with the King, At first he refused to see the deputa- 
tion; then received it, listened to its remonstrance without re- 
ply, and made off; on which M. Jacobi burst out with an angry 
reproach that the King dared not hear the words of truth. After 
the return of the deputation, a formal reply was sent to the As- 
sembly in writing: it simply asserted the King’s right and re- 
solve to appoint the Count as his Minister. 
have behaved in the affair with equal want of judgment or good 
taste: the King’s attitude implies a detiance which ignores the 
Whole of the past since March; the blunt importunities of Jacobi 
Would have been offensive if addressed to the most Democratic of 
Presidents: neither side has learned the art of constitutional 
government as applied to the actual juncture. 





The tribulation of Austria revives the spirit of revolt in Lom- 
bardy ; and while Mazzini, at the hea: of a guerilla force, is issu- 
ing proclamations in the mountain districts of the Brianza, the 
tumultuary movement spreads to other quarters. This time it 

[Latest Epition.] 


Both sides seem to | 


appears to be the Republicans that are taking the lead. The pub- 
lished declarations of the chief suggest no belief that any new 
discretion has fortified the councils of the party, and success does 
not often attend where it is not deserved. But the readiness of 
the movement, the very instant that the pressure of Austrian 
strength is weakened, confirms the anticipation that a real hold 
of Lombardy is not to be recovered by that power, 

France has her Constitution: it has been definitively voted 
as a whole, and published in the Moniteur ; and the country has 
what security it can derive from that curious production, which 
blends the character of a sentimental essay on political justice 
with legislation. It is not to be expected that the mere proclama- 
tion of every citizen’s duty to love his country will be an effective 
barrier against civil war; or that the avowed duty of the state to 
provide work or subsistence for every citizen will secure to France 
that material prosperity which is the fruit of industry. The 
Constitution is a compromise of unsettled opinions disguised in 
generalities. Even were the new national charter more sound 
| and practical than it is, it is a truism to say that the power of 
| giving it a living effect must be found elsewhere—in the settled 

resolve of the nation. 
| No such settled resolve appears. Few public documents issued 
at times of such great crisis have been so damnatory all round as 
M. Thiers’s reasons for not engaging in the Presidential contest. 
Almost in terms, he implies that a contest with the gentlemen 
who are the favourite candidates would be beneath him: in the 
coolest manner, he intimates that he is not disposed to be their 
ival, because the very fact of their nomination proves the ab- 
| sence of any settled conviction in France; and that he is not 
disposed to take office under either of two men whose rule must 
be precarious and transitory. With mortifying contempt of 
| them, he looks beyond, to the subsequent Government, as the 
first real power which can govern France or satisfy him. There 
| is an inexorable reality in this view. 
| Meanwhile, the fears of the Republicans lest they should be 
| defrauded of a President, although he is to be elected by univer- 
sal suffrage, attest the numerical weakness of the party ; and it is 
| evidently preparing to supply by violence its want of numbers, 
| These signs corroborate M. Thiers’s gloomy calculations for the 
| next stage of the revolutionary history. 
| Ascene at Pau suggests another cause of apprehension, in the 
| low morality to which the officials of the Republic have con- 
| descended Abd-el-Kader, the hervic antagonist of France, 
yielded himself a prisoner to General de Lamoriciére, on condi- 
| tions. It was deemed a deep stain on the shield of the Monarchy, 
| that Louis Philippe should have accepted the prisoner while he 
| disallowed the conditions. The Monarchy has been deposed ; 
General Lamoriciére is now head of the War department; but 
Abd-el-Kader, the Arab of the desert, is still a prisoner, 


Giemcesmnemanieg 


| 


| Four movements are going on in the West Indies, indepen- 
dently of the perpetual motion in Hayti. In our own Colonies, 
the retaliatory agitation for reduction of official establishments 
| and expenses does not appeur to flag : Demerara, in particular, is 

as obstinate as ever ; and at Georgetown the contest between the 
Government and the Combined Court has occasioned a renewal 
of that wholesale importation of goods without payment of duty 
which has before taken place in the same colony on the expiry 
of unrenewed import-laws. The French Colonies participate the 
changes in their Mother-country. The Danish Government has 
to a great extent adopted the revolution in St. Croix, and besides 
ratifying Negro emancipation, has promised a reduction of esta- 
blishments and salaries. Neyotiations are reported between the 
Governments of Madrid and Washington for the sale of Cuba to 
the United States,—a pretended scheme of “ annexation,” got up 
probably by the friends of General Cass, to promote his election 
as President. But what is a hunbug now may become a reality 
if it should thrive in the humbug stage. ‘the more sayacious 
politicians of the United States will pause before they adopt an 
island which lies in the very region of Negro emancipation. 
Still, these concurrent/ movements in the West Indian archipe- 
lago ought to remind our Government how desirable it is to 
strengthen the British position in that quarter, by measures 
which shall develop the resources of our Colonies, foster popular 
institutions, elevate the Black population to an English standard, 
and impart to British rule the prestige of a prosperous content- 
ment. 








——a 





The events of the week in Ireland are comparatively unimpor- 
tant. Mr. Dalton Williams, indicted as a co-proprietor of the 7ri- 
bune and a participator in its treasonable sentiments, has been ac- 
quitted; and Conciliation Hall is to be reopened by Mr. John 
O'Connell. 
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The acquittal appears to us to be a very natural result of putting 
a liberal construction on the evidence. On the one hand, it was 
not shown that Mr. Williams had taken any part in the proceed- 
ings for a practical promotion of the treasonable designs ; so that 
his writings really dia seem to bear that simply literary character 
which was claimed for the lucubrations of Mitchel. On the 
other hand, it was shown that Mr. Williams was absent from ill- 
ness when the treasonable papers were published. The evidence 
left it in doubt whether he had been one of the conspirators for 
actual rebellion, or only one of the inflamed writers of Ireland,—a 
host. Under these circumstances, the acquittal appears to be no 
7 from the principles which have guided recent verdicts. 
hat Conciliation Hail is to be reopened, we learn from a letter 
addressed by Mr. John O'Connell to a body of Repealers in Scot- 
land. In returning to Repeal theatricals, Mr. John seems to have 
been “urged by hunger—and request of friends”; his Scotch 
friends and others having asked him to reopen Conciliation Hall. 
What for? To resume the “constitutional agitation” for Re- 
peal, he says. The poor man can’t invent anything fresh! 


The Court. 


Tue Queen of the Belgians left Claremont for the Continent on Saturday ; 
and made the voyage from Dover to Ostend in safety, though not without 
some discomfort and delay, from a rough passage. Her Majesty arrived 
at Brussels at one o'clock on Sunday morning, and proceeded immediately 
to the Palace of the Laecken. 

The Duke and Dutchess of Cambridge left Windsor Castle on Saturday 
morning. 

Queen Adelaide arrived on a visit to the Queen on Wednesday, and re- 
mained till yesterday. 

The Marquis and Marchioness of Abercorn, and the Reverend Dr. Phil- 
pott, are visiters of the Queen. 

Thursday was the Prince of Wales’s birthday, and it was marked by 
suitable observances. Military bands performed under his window, and the 
troops were reviewed in the Park. The Dutchess of Kent came over from 
Frogmore unusually early, and joined the Royal party in a walk to see the 
review. In the evening, the domestics of the Castle had a grand feast, and 
“a dance in the hall,” to which a vast number of friends were invited. For 
the first time the Royal theatres, and the tradesmen having Royal patron- 
age, in London and Windsor, illuminated their houses in the Prince’s honour. 


The s{etropolis. 

Sir James Duke was installed as Lord Mayor of London on Thursday, 
with the usual pageantry and feasting. The procession from Guildhall to 
Blackfriars Bridge, and the voyage in the City barge to Westminster, were 
accomplished under unusually favourable skies, and therefore attracted an 
enormous crowd of spectators; the personal popularity of the new Lord 
Mayor swelling the numbers who attended, and adding to the brilliancy 
of the specticle. The voyage made, and the invitation to the Judges duly 
given and accepted, amid the usual interchange of complimentary speeches, 
the Corporation returned to prepare for the grand banquet in Guildhall. 

The distinguished guests began to arrive before six o’clock,:and con- 
tinued till nearly seven. Of the Ministers, the Marquis of Lansdowne, Vis- 
count Palmerston, and Sir George Grey, received great applause as they 
entered. Lord John Russell was prevented from attending by indisposi- 
tion. At the feast, the late Lord Mayor was seated on the Lord Mayor's 
right; and next to him were placed the Marquis of Lansdowne, Earl Grey, 
Viscount Palmerston, Lord Campbell, Sir George Grey, Sir Charles Wood, 
the Duke and Dutchess of Northumberland, the Earl of Cardigan, the 
Foreign Ministers and their Secretaries: on the left were the Lady Mayor- 
ess, Lord Denman and the Judges, the Law-oflicers and members of the 
bar, Lord Dudley Stuart, Baron Rothschild, Alderman Farebrother, and 
other gentlemen of note. 

The routine toasts were duly honoured; the Prince of Wales's birthday 
not being forgotten. 

Lord Hardinge, one of the most distinguished and popular of all the 
guests, acknowledged the toast of the Army, with hearty thanks for the 
manner in which the citizens of London had always appreciated its ser- 
vices. He took occasion, as is his wont, to claim for the Mussulman troops 
much of the glory due to the Indian Army,—praising especially their brave 
and faithful conduct at the late operations against Moultan; and he put in 
a kind word on behalf of General Whish, and a caveat against condemna- 
tion of him too hastily for the late reverses he had suffered. 
Whish’s retreat was approved of by all the British officers on the spot, and 
it seemed to Lord Hardinge a judicious step. 

Toasts were proposed, and suitably acknowledged, in honour of the late 
Lord Mayor,—with special compliments for his able conduct of affairs in 
the critical times of the past year; “ her Majesty’s Ministers,”—acknow- 
ledged by Lord Lansdowne; and “ the Foreign Ministers,’—with a happy 
allusion to the late fraternal visit of the French National Guards. The last 
toast was drunk with enthusiastic demonstrations; and brought up M. 
Gustave de Beaumont, the French Minister in London; who spoke as 
follows, in the English language— 

“ My Lord, Ladies, and Gentlemen—<As the very unforeseen honour to answer 
this toast devolves upon me, as being the senior of the Diplomatic body, I hope I 
may be allowed to take this first opportunity of offering to you, and to ail persons 
here present, the best thanks of my country for the cordial hospitality which has 
been of late so kindly bestowed upon a great <p | of my countrymen on their visit 
to this large metropolis. (General applause.) My Lord, England is the land of 
liberty and hospitality for all foreigners; but it will be permitted to me to say that 
it has been a land of friendship for Frenchmen. England has opened her heart 
as well as her frontiers to Frencimen. I dare say, {a Gallicism for “I venture 
to say,” or “I say boldly,”] that she did right in doing so. She did right for her 
own interest. A noble country like England, in order to be admired and blessed, 
wants only to be known. The best answer she can make to still existing, though 
every day vanishing prejudice, is to show herself to every eye. Let us, my Lord, 
enjoy—let Europe, let all people of Europe enjoy the blessings and the benefits 
of that mutual good understanding which is, and will ever be, the best security 
of the maintenance of the peace of the world. (Universal cheers.) We no more 
entertain—neither in England nor in Erance—that false opinion that the pro- 
Sperity of one country is founded on the misery of another. (Cheers.) We think, 
on the contrary, that the best guarantee of one’s happiness is the happiness of all. 
(Cheers.) Allow me, in concluding, in apologizing for my bad English, to tell 











you, that it will be for my countrymen a most happy and delightful day when a ! the ground that Mr. Hunt’s operations were hurtful to the health of the neight 


General | 


visit—a very desired visit of Englishmen to Paris—will afford Parisians an o 
portunity of expressing, better than I do by vain words, the feelings of gratitude 
and of sympathy which they entertain for all England, and particularly for the 
city of London.” (Loud and long continued cheering.) 

Among the other toasts were, “ The Peerage,"—acknowledged by the 
Duke of Northumberland; “ The Judges and Lord Denman, a name al- 
ways well received in the city of London,”—acknowledged, with warm 
protestations of respect for the citizens, by Lord Denman; “ The City 
Members,”—acknowledged by Mr. Masterman. 

The evening closed, as the day had opened, in the happiest manner: 
everything was admirably conducted, and every face in the thronged hall 
looked well-pleased. 





The City Improvement Commissioners have obtained possession of 
nearly the whole of the hcuses on the North-east side of Dowgate Hill and 
on the East side of Cannon Street, extending to Turnwheel Lane; the 
whole of which are forthwith to be demolished, to widen the thoroughfare 
of Cannon Street, and form a new street from the end of Walbrook into 
Queen Street, Southwark Bridge. 


A meeting of the Committee of the National Society was held on Thurs- 
day, at the Central School House in Westminster, to consider the state and 
conduct of the affairs in dispute between the Society and the Education 
Committee of the Privy Council. The Archbishop of Canterbury pre- 
sided. A letter was read from Mr. Kay Shuttleworth, stating some con- 
cessions which the Education Committee was prepared to make in the 
management of schools under the Society aided by the State; but announe- 
ing its final resolve not to vest an appellate jurisdiction in the Bishop of 
the diocese in matters not relating to religious instruction. After some 
earnest discussion, it was resolved to adjourn the debate until a fuller meet- 
ing of the Committee could be obtained. Letters from various parts of the 
country, asking for a general meeting of members of the Society, were 
laid before the Committee, and discussed: it was decided that, under pre- 
sent circumstances, it would be injudicious to call such a meeting. 


In the Insolvent Debtors Court, on Wednesday, Mr. Dion de Bourcicault, the 
dramatist, applied to have a day fixed for granting his final order. He was ex- 
amined by opposing creditors, and his answers are matter of theatrical gossip. 
He was interested in a piece called Esmeralda, which he wrote for M. Jullien for 
a stipulated sum of 200/. Since he wrote it, 20/. additional was given to him on 
account of its success. The manuscript is now in court for the benefit of the 
creditors. For Used Up Mr. Webster gave him 30/., and 401. more afterwards, 
Since 1843, Mr. Webster had paid him more than 1,000/. He had two works 
now in the possession of money-lenders who had assisted him with loans: they 
were not fitted for the Haymarket, and as Mr. Webster was the only manager 
who advanced money on plays before their performance, he was forced to go to 
the usurers. Mr. Commissioner Law appointed the 7th December for considering 
the final order. 

At Guildhall, on Saturday, the Recorder heard the appeal of Mr. William Willis, 
of the King’s Head, Newgate Street, against a conviction by Sir Peter Laurie and 
Alderman Wilson, for having suffered “a certain unlawful game or lottery called 
a Derby sweep ” to be carried on in his house, contrary to the tenour of his publi- 
can’s licence. Mr. Clarkson appeared for Mr. Willis, and Mr. Ryland and Mr. 
Laurie in support of the original information and conviction. The facts were 

reed on. Early in the year, Mr. Willis had advertised a “sweep” of 2,000 sub- 
scribers of 5s. each. Each subscriber had a numbered ticket, and at the lot- 
drawing, each ticket was to be drawn from a wheel with “a horse” or a blank; 
the prizes to be determined by the running of the horses at the Derby on the 24th 
May. A Mr. George drew Springy Jack, or considered himself to have done so, 
sal claimed the “second prize” of 80/.; but a di~pute arose, and Mr. George did 
not get the money. He thereupon informed against Mr. Willis for the illegality 
of the game; and on the 23d June Mr. Willis was convicted. Mr. Clarkson con- 
tended that the conviction should be formally quashed, in order that the matter 
might be argued before the superior Judges: but the Recorder could not accede to 
this suggestion, the case was so clear to him. He attirmed the conviction, with 
costs ; and hoped that the decision would put the practice of sweeps down “ every- 
where.’ 

At Marylebone Police-office, on Tuesday, the Baroness St. Mart, who was ac 
companied by her husband and her mother, the Countess Grabouski, was charged 
with stealing two diamond rings, the property of Sir John Hare. Sir John stated, 
that in April 1847, the Baroness, then Miss Todhunter, with her mother and her 
future husband, was on a visit to his house at Bath. One day he put a valuable 
ring on his finger: the lady desired to look at it, with another one; and she put 
both on her fingers, refusing to give them back when requested. Sir John had 
to go to the post-office; he afterwards forgot the rings, and the visiters left the 
house. He subsequently applied for a return of the rings, but in vain. Eliza 
Russell, a discharged servant, deposed that in May 1847 she pawned the rings for 
the Baroness, for 101. The pawnbroker confirmed this: the rings had since been 
sold. The accused, in defence, declared that Sir John Hare put the rings on her 
fingers; that she afterwards returned them; that Sir John bad offered to marry 
ver; and that it was not through her that the rings were pawned. The prose- 
The accused was held to bail to appear again 





h 
| 
| cutor denied the offer of marriage. 
in a week, 
In the Marlborough Street Police-office, on Saturday, Jonas Harris, a man for- 
| merly in the Guards and since in the Police force, but discharged from both for 
misconduct, was charged with robbing a lady in Kensington Gardens. As Miss 
Catherine Bissett was walking near an alcove in the Gardens, on Friday week, she 
| found that a woman dodged her steps. In alarm, she began to walk very quickly 
toward a keeper's lodge; but the prisoner ran out of the mount alcove and felled 
her with a violent blow. He seized her reticule, and, after a struggle of some 
| length, during which she screamed in vain for help, wrenched it from her by 
breaking its strings. In the reticule were a check for LOL, one for 50/., and some 
| silver; the first check fell on the ground and escaped the robber’s eye; ev erything 
| else he carried off. Moses Benjamin, the shopman of Mr. Myers of Marylebone 
Lane, stated that he apprehended Harris on his presenting the check in payment 
for a suit of clothes: his manner in explaining how he came by the check was 
suspicious. A park-keeper produced two gloves, one found in Harris's pocket on 
| his arrest, the other on the ground where he and Miss Bissett had struggled for 
the reticule. Miss Bissett identified the gloves as her own, and she swore to the 
man. He was committed for trial. 

At Lambeth Police-office, on Saturday, Samuel Smith Mecklenburg, who was 
charged with arson and embezzlement, was reéxamined. The charge of arson 
was for the present abandoned. With respect to the alleged embezzlement, Mr. 
Fleming stated that he had found transactions entered in the ledger which did 
not appear in the day-book or cash-book; the prisoner having thus appropriated 
money which he had received. The fire had wholly or partially destroyed ac- 
counts and account-books. Mecklenburg was again remanded; bail being still 
permitted. 

At Lambeth Police-office, on Tuesday, the Magistrate, Mr. Elliott, gave his de- 





cision with respect to an alleged nuisance created by Mr. Hunt, a bone-boiler 10 
Prince’s Street. The summons had been taken out by the parish authorities, oD 
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Mr. Elliott observed that the question was one of importance, and there- 
fore he had given some attention to both the acts of Parliament which related to 
“+ It was quite clear to his mind, that the Legislature could not have intended 
of vest a magistrate with the power of putting down places where offensive or 
ene businesses were carried on, by a summary jurisdiction, such as he was 
called on to exercise, or they would not have left unrepealed the 7th and 8th Vic- 
toria, cap. 84, or omitted to make a provision for compensation. He was clearly 
of opinion that the case did not come within the provisions of the act, and he must 
therefore dismiss it. If it had been shown that the defendant had anything more 
on his premises than was necessary to carry on his business, he might have felt 
bound to express an opinion about it. 

Durdon and Chappell, the men accused of the robbery of plate and jewels in 
the Brixton Road, surrendered to their bail, at the Lambeth Police-oftice, on Wed- 
nesday, and were reéxamined on the charge. f The evidence did not carry the 
matter a step further, and the Magistrate considered that it was insufficient to 
warrant the detention of the men: they were discharged. 


hood. 


The Provinces. 

There is likelihood of a contest over the vacant seat for the West Riding 
of Yorkshire. The Honourable Charles W. Wentworth-Fitzwilliam lately 
published an address to the constituency, in which he avoided all allusion 
tot : F , 
there passed. Some influential persons took umbrage or alarm at this, and 
the Mayor of Leeds wrote to Mr. Fitzwilliam, in respectful form, for “ an 


points embodied in the Normanton resolutions. Mr. Fitzwilliam’s reply 
was more inexplicit than his address. In consequence, a movement was 
set on foot to call a meeting at Wakefield of delegates from all the polling 
districts of the West Riding, to discuss the matter. That meeting was 
held on Friday last; the Mayor of Leeds presiding. Of the resolutions 
that were passed, the first—moved by Mr. Milligan, Mayor of Bradford, and 
seconded by Mr. Robert Solly of Sheflield—expressed deep regret and dis- 
appointment that the Normanton meeting and resolutions had been passed 
over in Mr. Fitzwilliam’s address. The second, moved by Mr. Harrison, 
Mayor of Wakefield, and seconded by Mr. Thomas Todd of Dewsbury, was— 

“ That inasmuch as Mr. Fitzwilliam’s address makes no declaration of his opi- 
nions upon any of the four great questions which form the basis of this [the fol- 
lowing ?] resolution, and inasmuch as a subsequent correspondence between the 
honourable gentleman and the Mayor of Leeds shows either that his opinions upon 
these important and prominent questions are not yet formed, or are opposed to 
the expressed sentiments of the resolution, the assembled electors distinctly and 
emphatically declare that they cannot give their support to Mr. C. W. W. Fitz- 
william at the ensuing election.” 

Mr. Edward Baines of Leeds proposed, and Mr. F. Crossley of Halifax 
seconded, the following, for the third resolution— 

“ That the delegates now present declare it to be the indispensable condition of 
their support of any candidate, that he be favourable to the principle of free trade, 
to economical reform of the national expenditure, to a gradual and safe extension 
of the suffrage, and opposed to any further extension of the endowment of religion 
by the State.” 

An amendment was proposed to omit the last clause; but there were 
only eight votes for this course, and the resolution was carried intact by a 
great majority. A Committee was appointed to watch over the interests 
of the Literal electors. 

On Wednesday, Mr. Fitzwilliam issued the second address which the 
electors of the West Riding expected to see on Monday. 
self generally for free trade; declines pledging himself on further Church 
endowment; thinks the public finances require the most rigid economy ; 
and confesses himself not prepared for great organic changes. The dissa- 
tisfaction against him has been increased by his manifesto, and the opposi- 
tion seems likely to become decided and general. 

At Derby, on Tuesday, two hundred-and-fifty gentlemen met and ban- 
queted in honour of their late Member, Mr. Strutt. They presented to 
him a remarkable testimonial of undiminished respect,—namely, two vo- 
lumes, one containing the written address and the autographs of a large 
majority of the electors, and the other the same address aud names printed 
in gold on the finest white vellum, with a splendidly illuminated dedica- 
tion. The Mayor presided; and was supported by Mr. Cavendish, M.P., 
Mr. Evans, M.P., Mr. Bass, M.P., Mr. Heyworth, M.P., and Mr. Thomas 
Gisborne. The speeches were in a style of more than usually cordial 
compliment; and Mr. Strutt announced, with political regrets but social 
gratulations to himself, his retirement from public life. 


The Municipal elections throughout England took place as usual on 
the Ist instant, and the elections of Mayors on the 9th. Any but a 
local interest in these yearly elections has entirely ceased. In Liverpool, 
Mr. Bramley Moore is the new Mayor; in Manchester, Alderman Potter; 
in Birmingham, Alderman Thornton. 


Scandalous outrages have been enacted at the church of St. Sidwell in 
the city of Exeter. The Reverend Mr. Ingle had takea turn with other 


meeting at Normanton, and the conditional resolutions in his favour | z , . ore : 
he 6 preach his sermon in the mode now impugned; and his stipulations were in- 


| disrespect he had the other remonstrances addressed to him. 


He declares him- | 


| events in Paris and Ireland. 


rived, and shortly afterwards the Superintendent of the Police and several con- 
stables. The Reverend Chancellor Harrington and the Venerable Archdeacon 
Bartholomew also arrived. The Mayor enforced silence, and, after admonishing 
the people, requested the clergyman to leave the pulpit for a few minutes, and to 
speak to him in the vestry. Mr. Ingle treated the Mayor's request with the same 
He refused to com- 
ply, and took advantage of the temporary lull to give out his text and proceed 
with his discourse, the matter of which was supplied from the recent political 
At its conclusion he declined the advice of the 
Mayor to retire to his home by a private way into Longbrook Street. Further 
evils were, however, averted by his friends carrying him off by the way the Mayor 
proposed. The damage done to the interior of the church is said to be very con- 
siderable.” 

On Friday, the Bishop of Exeter sat in the Cathedral Chapterhouse, and 
held an investigation into the circumstances. He explained that he did 
not sit judicially; and he only proceeded with the investigation after ask- 
ing Mr. Ingle’s feeling on the point, and receiving his expressed desire that 
he should go on. The Bishop examined a great number of witnesses; and 
in the course of his acute inquisition, extracted a different account of the 
transaction from any of those which have appeared in the newspapers. 
Mr. Ingle explained, that before acceding to the request originally made, he 
stipulated expressly that he should have liberty to conduct the service and 


stantly accepted. No decided objection had been made to this mode on 


exposes of sentiments decided, clear, and explicit,” on the four leading | the other Sundays; and it appears by the explanatious of Mr. Ingle and his 


brother clergymen, with the testimony of several other respectable per- 
sons, that however indiscreet he may have been in persisting, he showed 
no disrespect to the Mayor; but deferred to that gentleman in his offi- 
cial capacity with much courtesy and forbearance, although the Magis- 
trate’s impatient brusquerie might have provoked retorts. The Bishop 
owned that he did not now view Mr. Ingle as in the position of having 
wantonly defied the strong feeling notoriously known to prevail in the 
parish. 

Four years ago, there occurred in the same parish scenes which disgraced the 
whole city, for they found no parallel during the last two hundred years. But 
though Mr. Ingle had not been the reckless cause of the disgraceful scenes of 
Sunday last, be would have exercised a sound discretion if he bad come to his 
Bishop before making such a stipulation as that he would only deliver his lecture 
in the surplice. On the occasion in question, four years ago, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury intimated in a poovinctal letter, that in the then excited state of 
public feeling, any steps to approach a more rigid observance of the laws of the 
Church would be unadvisable, but that as soon as the time came he would con- 
sult with the Bishops on the advisable steps. The time never came, and they 
had lost their excellent Archbishop; but Dr. Philpott had advised his clergy 
meanwhile to act on the advice so given, and make no approaches to a stricter 
conformity in the services unless at the wish of the congregations themselves. 
The surplice in the evening service was a questionable thing—which res'ed on 
other grounds than the law for the surplice in the morning service—inasmuch 
as, strictly speaking, the evening discourse was not contemplated by the Book of 
Common Prayer, and was a lecture rather than a sermon. He thought the Com- 
mittee which managed the lectures would have done wisely, too, if they had 
taken the opinion of the Bishop. The Bishop saw no grounds for ecclesiastical 
proceedings against Mr. Ingle. 

Since the publication of the newspaper report, Bishop Philpott has 
written a letter to Mr. Ingle, stating more distinctly than he thought he had 
already done, the “ great pleasure with which he had heard high and un 
coutroverted testimony borne to Mr. Ingle’s discreet, temperate, and peace 
ful demeanour on that very trying occasion.” 

Dr. Shapter, the Mayor of Exeter, has also written to Mr. Ingle, stating 
the surprise with which he had learnt by the report that he had used the 
expressions “ your conduct is unbecoming a clergyman and a gentleman. 


| He “ must now believe he did ” use those expressions; and he “ hastens to 


retract them and make every apology for having used them.” 


The sudden and voluntary death of Lord Midleton, at Peper-Harrow Park, was 
briefly mentioned in our latest impression of last week. 

On Monday, an inquest was held over the body. The cause of death was fully 
proved to have been, as we mentioned, the fumes of charcoal burned in a close 
room. Lord Midleton had ordered a brazier of burning charcoal to be placed in 
a small unfrequented room, for the ostensible purpose of drying the damp walls; 
and he was found dead in this room by his valet. He had taken a pillow from his 
bedroom, and placed it on a step in the other room, and there lay down and died. 
Several witnesses proved that of late his Lordship had shown signs of deep grief, 
and even of consequent mental derangement, caused by the circumstances of a 
lawsuit with a Mr. Beadon, and Lady Midleton's voluntary separation from him. 

Mr. J. Debenham, clerk to Mr. Henry Marshall, solicitor, said that he was fre- 
quently in his Lordship’s company—sometimes for a day together. He often 


| noticed that he was very low-spirited; and he seemed to suffer mach in mind on 


clergymen of Exeter in Sunday evening lectures at this church; and it | 


was Mr. Ingle’s practice to preach his sermon in a surplice, and to restore 
the rubrical forms of service in a manner thought by the parishioners of 
St. Sidwell to savour of Popish revival. On previous Sundays during this 
year, some persons of tie congregation had always left the church at the 
moment when these new observances commenced; but no more open mark 
of disapprobation ever showed itself. On Sunday the 29th October, mat- 
ters took a new turn, aud ended in open riot. 

“ The uproar commenced,” says the Western Luminary—which, be it observed, 
appears to have a colour hostile to Mr. Ingle—* with a general ‘ coughing down.’ 
Several persons then moved towards the door, making a great noise in their pro- 
&ress; a young woman went off in a fit of hysterics, uttering loud shrieks, whilst 
& mob outside besieged the doors of the building. A ery of ‘ Fire!’ was raised, 
followed by an announcement that the church-doors were closed; and a rush was 
made to burst them open. Some persons cried, ‘Turn him out!’ ‘Put out his 
lights!’ In the galleries the uproar was at its height; whistling, the noise of 
Cat-calls, and such cries as are heard in theatres, hurrahing, &c., echoed 
throughout the edifice. Mr. Ingle still persisted to read his text, but was 

nite inaudible; and the row increased, some of the congregation waving 
their hats, standing on the seats, jumping over the seats, bawling, roaring, 
and gesticulating, like a mob at an election. The reverend gentleman, in the 
midst of the confusion, despatched a message to the Mayor, requesting his 


account of a lawsuit he had with a Mr. Beadon. The last time he was speakin 
of something he wanted completed ; for in the event of his death, he said, it woul 
be difficult to finish. He then burst out crying. He left the room, and on his re- 
turn he noticed that he had been erying much, 

Our own information couples the name of another Metropolitan Magistrate 
with this litigation, under circumstances of «a justly exasperating nature to poor 
Lord Midleton. } 

The Reverend Lawrence W. Ellivtt, of Peper-Harrow, said that he lad known 
the deceased for many years. In July 1847, Lord Midleton communicated to 
him the intelligence of her Ladyship having left him, and added, that it was all 
his own fault. He was then in such a distressed state of mind that witness did 
not like to leave him by himself. Two or three days afterwards, Lord Midleton 
told witness that he was in such a distressed state that he had hardly been able 
to keep himself from laying violent hands on himself. Mr, Elliott could not 
attribute his state of mind to anything else than the separation between himself 
and Lady Midleton. About the middle of March 1848, whilst conversing with 
witness, he said, “Oh, my life is a hell on earth”; and added, that he bad had 
such a night, that he would not have another like it for all the world; and be 
concluded by saying that ke had been on his knees all the night. He was ex- 
tremely violent in his language, and seemed to suspect his best friends of wantin 
Lady Midleton to set him at defiance. He often said he hoped he should be sei 
with a fit of apoplexy and die. During the last two months, he had spoken of 


| how he had disposed of his property, and what would be the result afver his death. 


assistance; and whilst the messenger was gone on his errand, the Churchwarden, | 


Ir. Hayman, addressed the people, and also requested Mr. Ingle to remove the 
cause of the ill-feeling expressed at his appearance. Mr. Ingle treated the 
Tequest with indifference; upon which a Mr. B. Hill addressed him in no mea- 
Sured terms, and insisted on his leaving the pulpit. The Mayor at length ar- 


| 


On the morning of Wednesday last, he attended at his Lordship’s late residence. 
In the room where he was lying were some verses and letters, with a document 
headed “ The last will and testament.” [Lord Midleton was a man of peculiarly 
generous feeling and quick sensibility. Lady Midleton herself, in the accom- 
plishments and matrimonial position which she owed to his affection, afforded an 
instance of his generosity and superiority to social prejudice. } 

The Jury found the following verdict— 

“That the Right Honourable George Alan, Viscount Midleton, in a certain room in 
Peper-Harrow mansion, in the parish of Peper-Harrow, within the county of Surrey, 
did, on Wednesday the Ist November 1848, destroy his own life, he being at the me 
in a state of temporary insanity.” 
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George Alan Brodrick, Viscount Midleton, Baron Brodrick of Midleton, Ire- 
land, and Baron Brodrick of Peper-Harrow, Surrey, was son of George the fourth 
Viscount. He married Ellen, daughter of Griffiths; leaves no issue; and will 
be succeeded by his cousin Charles; who is a barrister, and the son of the late 
Archbishop of Cashel. The Brodrick family is of ancient Norman stock. 


Captain Sergison Smyth's wife, “ an amiable and beautiful lady in the prime of 
life,” living with her husband and five children, near Romsey in Hampshire, has 
lost her life in a lamentable way. On the 30th October, Mrs. Smyth's servant 
called at the shop of Mr. Jones, a chemist in Romsey, for a bottle of tonic mixture, 
to be compounded by a prescription Mr. Jones had frequently before made up. 
Mr. Jones himself took the order, and fell into a brief conversation with the ser- 
vant on the fact that he had not enough of one of the ingredients, (nine grains of 
amy to make the mixture of the usual quantity. It was arranged that 
enough for a single dose only should be sent then, and more afterwards. During 
this conversation it grew dusk, and Mr. Jones reached for the bottle containing the 
salicine from an obscure corner: perhaps, too, he was flurried at being unprovided 
with enough of the drug required. 
servant desiring haste, and sent it off. We quote now from Mr. Jones's evidence 
at the inquest. ‘“ The following morning, after [ had breakfasted and gone up 
Stairs to dress, I went into the shop as usual. My young man said, ‘Did you 
see the horse gallop into the town with Captain Smyth’s servant this morning ?’ 
I said, ‘No; what was the reason, do you know?’ He said, ‘ No; but I saw Mr. 
Taylor go off directly afterwards.’ I said, ‘I hope Mrs. Smyth is not worse,’ and 
turned round towards my desk. I then saw the bottle [ had used the previous 
night. I took it up, and saw that it was labelled strychnine. I said, ‘Oh, my 
God, I have given this in mistake to Mrs. Smyth.’ I then rushed and told Mrs. 
Jonvs; but I was so agitated that she did not at first understand me. I then 
sent the young man to Mr. Taylor's surgery to know what was the matter with 
Mrs. Smyth. He returned and said, he did not know what was the matter, as 
Mr. Taylor had not returned. I had a partial hope that she had not taken the 
medicine, because Caroline [the servant } had said she thought there was a little 
left of the other. I then ordered a horse and chaise to be got ready iminediately, 
and waited while it was getting ready. My wife, seeing meso much excited, met 
me at the White Horse gateway, to go with me, fearing lest I should drive too 
rapidly and produce another accident. I soon got to Jermyn’s. When on the 
grounds I met Mr. Taylor. I asked how Mrs. Smyth was. He said she was 
dead. I cannot express what where my feelings; but I think Mr. Taylor gave it 
in evidence the other day. That is all I have to say.” The Jury deliberated for 
nearly two hours, and returned a verdict of “ Manslaughter.” The Coroner praised 
Mr. Jones's frankness, but committed bim for trial. 

A large new building at Surlingham in Suffolk, used as a grease-factory, has 
fallen down in consequence of recent inundations having washed away the founda- 
tions. 

The Leeds Mercury states, that it is not unlikely that the self-accusation of 
murder male by Joseph Foster is the invention of a disordered mind. There are 
circumstances that appear to contradict his statements; and on several occasions 
he bad talked incoherently of giving himself up for murders. When in gaol on a 
charge of illegal drilling the officers of the prison doubted his sanity. 


IRELAND. 

Dr. Mant, Bishop of Down, Connor, and Dromore, died on the 2d instant, 
after a very short illness, at his residence near Belfast. Dr. Mant was a 
native of Southampton. Ile was made Bishop of Killaloe and Kilfenora in 
1820, and translated to the see of Down and Connor in 1823. The dio- 
cese of Dromore fell to his care on the death of Bishop Saurin, in 1842, 
under the operation of the Church Temporalities Act. 

Tt will please many readers of the Spectator to learn some incidents 
which have graced the departure of their esteemed friend the Reverend Dr. 
Hinds from the Irish parishes of Castlenock and Clonsilla, near Dublin, on 
his preferment to the English Deanery of Carlisle. From an advertisement 
and notices in the Dublin papers this week we learn, that an address, 
numerously signed by persons of all parties and sects, was presented to Dr. 
Hinds, with a rich piece of silver plate, by a deputation from “the parish- 
ioners of the united parishes of Castlenock and Clousilla, and others who 
had had the opportunity of attending the ministry ” of Dr. Hinds. The ad- 
dress was read by Mr. James Haus Hamilton, M.P. 

“ Although your connexion with us has been but short,” it said, “ permanent 
traces remain of your unwearied exertions in the parish, in the rebuilding of one 
church; the remodelling of the other, so as to make it more fitting for Divine wor- 








He made up the prescription quickly, the | 











ship, and better accommodated to an increasing congregation; and in the erection | 


of commodious school-houses. 
fail to bring you perpetually to our minds in grateful aud affectionate remembrance.” 

In expressing mingled regrets at his removal and pleasure at his promo- 
tion, the address repeated an earnest desire that Dr. Hinds would give to 
the Church the advantage of studying, in a printed form, some of the in- 
structive discourses which his parishioners had heard delivered. 

Dr. Hinds replied, with characteristic simplicity of expression and 
warmth of teeling— 

“ My dear and kind friends—How am J to express all I feel at this moment? 
How am I to thank you suitably for this demonstration of kindness? Ever since 
I have been your minister, you have been codperating with me, and carrying into 
effect every suggestion of mine; and now you are giving me the praise for works 
which are memorials of your own piety and charity, far more than of anything | 
have dove or could do; and you are sealing all your expressions of kindness with 
this rich and beautiful present. It is, indeed, rich and beautiful; but whilst you 
have spared no cost to make it worthy of you, you yourselves know that its value 
to me will not be the costly ma erial or the elegant workmanship, but the associa- 
tion which will cling to it; recollection of holy hours, which have made us one 
before the Lord in his congregation, and of hours of social intercourse too, which 
He, let us hope, has likewise blessed and hallowed. May He repay you, my kind 
friends, tor all that this precious token will never cease to reinind we of as long 
as I live.” 

He explained, that hitherto he had not complied with the wish expressed re- 
garding a publication of his sermons, from difficulties arising out of his mode 
of delivering them, not from unwillingness to comply with wishes often before ex- 
me in very kind terms. He promised, however, that he would now apply 

imself to the task of recovering, through his brief notes, some of his thoughts 
and language—it would be a labour of love and gratitade to do so. ‘ Glad shall 
I be to be able, even by so trifling an act, to testify wy grateful memory of my 
residence amongst you. I came to this place, as you all know, an entire stranger 
—a foreiguer. Five brief years have passed; and in quitting it I feel that | am 
quitting home, friends, 1 had almost said country. Well may [ call to remem- 
brance the words of the Lord Jesus, who has promised that they who go trom 
their home on his service shall find in their place of sojourn home and brethren 
an bundredfold. He has been merciful to me indeed, for he has bestowed on me 
this blessing without having required of me any painful sacrifice. Most fervently 
do I thank Him, and most fervently do I pray that his every blessing may rest 
upon yoa.” 
‘The~gift presented with the address is described as a valuable centre- 
piece for the table, elegant and rich in appearance, and “ considered to do 
credit to Irish art.” 


These and other important improvements will not | 





7 ie, 
The trial of Mr. Richard Dalton Williams was concluded on the 3¢ in- 
stant. 

We indicated last week the nature of the defence set up for him—« obeyi 
the dictatés of an ardent disposition, in an evil hour he became nominally iden. 
tified with a paper which he did not project, and which he did not fully contro}. 
the indicted articles appeared while he was ill in bed some miles from town.” —* 

Mr. Sergeant O'Brien replied on behalf of the Crown, and insisted much on the 
sufficiency of the fact of mere publication, if the Jury believed in the treasonable 
tendency of the articles. 

Jadge Torrens charged the Jury. The prisoner was indicted, not as the 
prietor, but as the publisher of a certain paper called the Tvribune, upon the Ist 
and 8th of July in the present year. He was bound to tell them, that if 
were satisfied that th: prisoner was the publisher of those articles, he was answer- 
able for the contents of what he published. It was alleged on the part of the 
Crown, that the publication entitled “ Harvest Prospects” was an luterference 
with the general measures enacted for the wellbeing of the State, and that an 
insurrection to interfere with those measures was a crime. On the other hand it 
was contended by the counsel for the prisoner, that the article was merely to _= 
looked upon as a political essay, rather than an incitement against the general 
exportation of grain from the country. The staple commodity of the kingdom 
was corn, and the exportation of cattle and corn had been an apple of discord 
between conflicting parties; so there was no more vital question dependent upon 
the decision of a Government than that proper steps should be taken in reference 
to this matter. “I leave it to you to say whether this article of ‘Our Harvest 
Prospects’ does not indicate a design to prevent the exportation of corn by force 
and violence. I need not dwell at length upon it; but it seems to me beyond ay: 
equivocation of language to disclose such an intention, and that extreme force 
was to be used for the accomplishment of it: for the writer says that the people 
will move with redoubled energy, urged on by the concentrated tire of revenge, to 
save the coming harvest, and ease their longing thirst deep, deep in the blood of 
the English foe.” 

As to the suggestion to assemble a council of three hundred, “ the establish- 
ment of such a council would be contrary to the allegiance which is due to the So- 
vereign; and I am bound to tell you, that if this were the design, to carry it out 
is a carrying into effect of the intentions spread on the indictment. Then there 
is ‘ The Civil Department, ‘ The Naval Department,’ ‘ The Colonial Department,’ 
and here we have * Our War Department.’ The article also used the word ‘ we’— 
thus following up the joint-proprietorship by the use of the plural.” 

Mr. Ferguson—* Will your Lordship pardon me for offering a suggestion? The 
employment of the word * we’ is, your Lordship knows, customary in newspapers 
— it is the editorial style.” 

Judge Crampton—* Certainly, Mr. Ferguson, you are quite right, it is the style 
of dignity.” 

Judge Torrens—* Well, Iam not much acquainted with newspapers. How- 
ever, there is a declamatory address in this article about the high sense of 
pleasure which the writer would entertain if he had a nice gun, or was pointing 
his rifle at the breast of a prince or a colonel. I really wish to believe, from what 
we have heard of the prisoner's gentleness of character, that it is impossible he 
could have been the author of that publication.” 

“ | have alluded to a case in which Lord Tenterden states, that though the law 
holds the publisher or proprietor of a newspaper criminally responsible for what 
appears in the paper, yet a case might arise in which the party would be exempt. 
Now, in reference to that point, evidence was adduced to show that the prisoner 
was not coguizant of the publications in question, as he was in a bad state of 
health at the time. You will say whether the evidence shows that he was igno- 
rant of the publications; and unless you believe beyond all doubt that the publi- 
cations were nnknown to him, he must be held responsible for them.” 

The Jury retired at about half-past two; but returned for some instruction, 
and again retired. After several visiis from the Sheriff to see if they had agreed, 
they came into court at half-past four, with a verdict, of * Guilty of being the 
publisher, but not guilty of the inent to depose the Queen or to levy war.” 

Mr. Ferguson—* Upon the indictment, that is a verdict of * Not guilty, I ap- 
prehend.” 

Mr. Justice Crampton—* Oh! we had better take it down as it is.” 

Mr. Justice Torrens—* The issue which has been sent to you, gentlemen, re- 
quires that you should find the prisoner guilty or not guilty upon the indictment, 
If you are of opinion that in any of those publications the prisoner had the inten- 
tions imputed to him, you will find a verdict of guilty; if you think otherwise, 
you will say ‘ Not guilty.” 

A Juror (Mr. Edwin Butler) —* If we believe that the articles contained in the 
Tribune newspaper expressed the intentions of the prisoner, we are to find him 
guilty; if we do not believe that they expressed his intentions, we are tu acquit 
him.” 

Judge Torrens—“ Pretty much to that effect.” 

Another Juror—* Then if you hand us the issue-paper we will soon regulate it 
now.” 

The issue-paper was accordingly handed up, and the Jury retired; but they 
returned again in twenty minutes, stating that they could agree to no other ver- 
dict than their first. Judge Torrens redespatched them to their room with short 
and plain advice to say “Not guilty” if they aisbelieved the intention, and 
“ Guilty” if they believed it. In their absence, Sir Colman O'Loghlen confessed 
that Judge Torrens “had made ir so plain, he didn’t see how the Jury could 
doubt.” Mr. Justice Torrens observed—* All organs of communication between 
man and man have ceased if they do not understand me.” However, the Foreman 
caine into court for the third time, with the first verdict. Justice Torrens made 
a remark, 

A Juror—“ Speak out, my Lord.” 

Judge Torrens—* Yes, 1 will speak out. I tell you distinctly, we cannot re- 
ceive that verdict. You must say either ‘Guilty’ or * Not guilty.’ According 
to your special finding, you say, Not Guilty. You ought to say so in terms.” 

A Juror (Mr. Butler)—* Are we compelled, my Lord, to find the prisoner 
guilty of the intentions contained in the act?” 

Judge Torrens—* Pray, what do you think of yourself, after what has passed? 
If you don’t think, after a short tine, that you can agree to your verdict, we will 
lock you up for the night.” 

A Juror—* My Lord, there are two individuals here who can't comprehend 
your Lordsnip.” (Loud laughter.) 

After five minutes more of retirement, the Jury brought in a verdict of “ Not 
guilty”; which was received ty the Court amidst the applauding shouts of the 
audience. 

At the end of the day's business, Mr. Williams was discharged from custody, 
and joined his friends. 

On the same day, Mr. O'Doherty was placed at the bar, to receive sentence, 
Mr. Justice Crampton announced that the Court awarded the punishment of 
ten years’ transportation. 

Mr. O'Doherty—* Might I be permitted to make a few observations ?” 

Judge Crampton—* The Court do not object to your saying anything you think 
fit, provided it be not offensive.” : 

Mr. O'Doherty—* My Lords, I did hope, I confess, that upon being placed im 
this dock for the third time, after two Juries of my fetlow citizens bad refused to 
find a verdict against me, that my prosecutors would have been scrupulous in theif 
care that in attempting to upbold their law they would not have violated the very 
spirit of justice.” 
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Judge Crampton—“ I have agreat difficulty in preventing you from making any 
servations that may occur to you to be of service; but if you mean to cast im- 
putations oF oblequy upon the Law-otticers of the Crown, the Court cannot per- 
sw 


Mr O'Doherty—“ I only wish to mention a matter of fact. The Attorney- | 


General stated that there were only three Roman Catholics set aside on my Jury.” 
Judge Crampton again interposed, and requested the prisoner not to pursue this 

ine of observation. ; 4; 

~ O'Doherty—“ I would feel much obliged if your Lordship would permit 


me to mention a few more words with reference to my motives throughout this 


. bjec 1 se in view, did te leeply fu > suf- 
affair. 1 bad but one object and purpose in view I did feel deeply for the suf 


ferings and privations endured by my tellow countrymen. I did wish, by all 
meais consistent with a manly and honourable resistance, to assist in putting an 
end to that suffering. It sop true, and I will confess it, that I desired an 
open resistance of the people to that Government, which, in my judgment, en- 
tailed these sufferings upon the m. i have used the words open and honourable 
resistance, in order that I might refer to one of the articles brought in evidence 
against me, in which the writer suggests such things as fliuging burning boops 
on the soldiery. My Lords, these are no sentiments of mine. I did not write 
that article. “I did not see it or know of it until I read it when published in the 
paper. But I did not bring the writer of it here on the table. Why? I knew 
that if I were to do so, it would be only handing him over at the court-house 


doors to what one of the witnesses has very properly called the fangs of the At- | 


torney- General. With respect to myself I have no fears. 1 trust I will [shall } 
be enabled to bear my sentence with al! the forbearance due to what I believe to 


be the opinion of twelve conscientious enemies to me; and I will bear with due | 


ience the wrath of the Government whose mouthpiece they were; but I will 
never cease to deplore the destiny that gave me birth in this unhappy country, 


and compelled me, as an Irishman, to receive at your hands a felon’s doom for 
discharging what I conceived, and what I still conceive, to be my duty. I shail | 


only add, that the fact is, that instead of three Roman Catholic jurors being set 


aside by the Attorney-General, there were thirteen; and | hold in my hand a list | 
of their names; and out of the twelve jurors he permitted to be sworn, there was | 


not one Roman Catholic.” 


Mr. O'Doherty then slightly bowed to the Conrt, and was removed back to | 


Newgate through the vaulted passage under the dock. 
The Court adjourned till Tuesday the 12th December. 


Mr. John O'Connell has published a reply of a newspaper column's 
length to some addresses which he professes to have received, proposing a 
revival of the Repeal Association and agitation. He recounts various em- 
barrassing circumstances that render reply to such a proposal difficult; but 
he ventures thus far in answer— 

“It must arise again. Its reéstablishment is inevitable, though a hopeful pru- 
dence may counsel a delay. And when it does so, and till it does so, let us school 
our minds to avoid the sad divisions that have given such fearful advantage to the 
enemy, and spread such desolation amongst ourselves.” 


Mr. Thomas D'Arcy M‘Gee, one of the Irish insurrectionists who has 
escaped to America, has published a letter explaining to American sym- 
pathizers the causes of the “ unexpected failure of the late Revolutionary 
movement” in Ireland. 

He commences with a sketch of the history of the Confederation; an associa- 
tion whose origin was a protest against the doctrine of the late Mr. O'Conneil, 
that “no amount of liberty was worth the spilling of one drop of human blood.’ 
Before the secession of Young Ireland from the Repeal Association, “ Daniel 
O'Connell was as absolutely the ruler of Ireland as Nicholas Romanoff is of Rus- 
sia. The old honoured him for his cautious tactics; the young, because England 
feared and hated him. Many Protestants sincerely coOperated with him for his 
liberality; the Catholics revered him as the man who rebuilt their altars and 
loosed the tongues and arms of their priesthood. Two thousand Catholic clergy- 
men, quartered in every hamlet and at every cross-road, were his captains and 
his magistracy. His word was the only law in the land, and children were bap- 
tized with his name as with the name of a saint.” But the new generation 
thirsted for self-goverument; and they thought it worth fighting for if it 
Were not otherwise to be had. They formed the Irish Confederation; and out of 
that body “the heat of the Continental events produced this late attempt at in- 
surrection. In 1847, Young Ireland was busy gaining over the inhabitants of the 
towns from ‘ moral force’; and with the examples of Pius LX. and the revolutions 
of last spring, we succeeded. At any time during the last six months, the townspeo- 
ple were, in terms, committed to attempt a forcible expulsion of the British power. 
- . + This township organization consisted of five hundred clubs, in the total of 
about thirty thousand men of the fighting age. Of these, less than half were more or 
less armed in July, and the other half were acquiring arms as fust as they could 
where money was scarce and military weapons dear. . . . But the Con- 
federate principles did not pervade the rural populations up to the last hour.” 
For this there were many causes. “The famine of ‘46 and ‘47 left a lassitude 
after it like that which follows fever”; so that “ the peasantry could not retain the 
heat that Mitchel, Duffy, and Meagher would infuse into them.” “ The Govern- 
ment used every art to prevent the junction of the Catholic clergy with the Re- 
Volutionary leaders”; and were materially assisted in that aim by Mr. John 
O'Connell; who “opposed the formation of the Irish League by a succession of 
small artifices, unworthy of any man, and which were only tolerated because, 
being his father’s son, he was necessary to the union of parties. He asked a de- 

y of a fortnight, of a month, and of six weeks. Finally, when the six 
weeks were expied, and for very shame he could ask no more, he openly 


assailed it as illegal and intended to be un-Catholic. The Catholic clergy, | 


with the exception of the courageous and eloquent Bishop of Derry and 
his clergymen, abandoned the infant League; and so the Confederates 
Were left alone, face to face, and foot to foot, with the Government.” It was 
the policy of the Government, having succeeded thus with the leaders of 
the rural population, to concentrate their forces on the towns, where the Revolu- 
tionary feeling was so strong “ The situation of an Irish town in August last 
may be understood from this instance. In Dublin, as in most Irish towns, there is 
an old and a new town. The Government people live in the new town, and com- 
mand its open and angular streets, from strong public buildings filling every 
vista, and dwelling-houses nearly as strong. In the old town live the 
hereditary rebels, who could be destroyed by a shower of shells, which might be 
80 directed as not to injure the other quarter. In Dublin, the garrison was, 
on the 27th of July, 15,000 men, and it averaged throughout 10,000." 
Bat this policy compelled the Confederates to choose a guerilla warfare 
or none; for the object was to drag these concentrations to pieces, as the 


Spanish patriots did Napoleon's armies of occupation, and, by bringing | 


them into districts where only infantry could act with ease, to put them more on a 
vel with the raw levies of the people. “ The remainder of the course that might 
taken would be to burn the towns and cities, as the Athenians did Athens, and 
the Russians Moscow. This I believe would have been the result, on the news of the 
rst Royalist blood being drawn in the rural districts, whither these considerations, 
and the Habeas Corpus Suspension Act, had driven our leaders. [ am satis- 


ed, that if the Church had been involved, even ever so little, in 1848, we would | 
Ve beaten the English. But the Bishops and dignitaries opposed the movement, | 


or, what had just the same effect, prophesied its failure and augured its ruin. The 
a clergy and the curates, who were more favourable to it, in submission 
their order, were silent.” Aud so the movement failed. 


| “In taking that course, the Irish clergy did not leave themselves without ar- 
| guments. The bloody days of June in Paris—the lamentab!e anarchy in the city 
| of Rome—the comparative unpreparedness of the people—the slaughter that 
| would be made—the partial fuilure of the harvest—were all reasons for their 
— But, assuredly, they made the revolution fail by preaching that it would 
ail. 

In this respect they made “ a grave political mistake”: “ if they had headed 
the peasantry, we would have renewed the miracle of St. Patrick. ~ 1 know there 
would be slaughter: but fever and famine, now under the protection of the British 
flag in Ireland, will destroy more lives, and with worse Weapons, than the sixt 
thousand armed men could have killed. And then, to compare the two results!” 

However, Mr. M'Gee does not even now despair. He assures Americans that, 
though the Clubs, as clubs, do not meet now together in Ireland, these sections 
nearly all exist, and form a nucleus of future movement, which cannot be reached 
or crashed. “ Lassure them of this, both from knowledge of the system and 
from the fact that under the Disarming Act twenty stand of arms have not yet 
been captured from the Confederates.” 

“ The extermination of the Lrish people is not to be apprehended: they cling to 
the svil like grass, and while they cling they hate England. The numerous emi 
grations of them make scarcely any sensible duninution in the parent stock. 
Their two strongest political feelings are hatred to England and a sanguine hope 
in Ireland. Next time, they must trust in Jocal leaders, like the Ripparees and 
the Catalonian chiefs—tierce men and blunt, without tuo many ties binding them 
to the peace. They uust choose, too, the favourable concurrence of a foreiga war; 
an eveut which is likely to precede the settlement of the newly-awakened races of 
the Continent.” 
| Until the good day of victory come, the Irish must still strive by doing noble 
deed-—by gentleness and genius—to save the national spirit from barrenness, and 
the national character from disparagement, The late movement has at least pro- 
duced martyrs; and next to sages—such sages as Washington—the life most vaiu- 
able to Freedom is a lite like Robert Emmet’s, offered up on her holy altar, the 
seaffold. “Such offerings have already been made in the self immolation of John 
Mitchel and his faithful friend John Martin; by Mr. Meagher and Mr. O'Gorman, 
the sons of two of our richest merchants; by Mr. Duffy, our greatest journalist; 
by Joba Dillon aud Smith O'Brien, men whom much fortune and many friends 
| Wooed in vain from ‘the thorny path of duty.’ In other revolutionary attempts, 
leaders are usually less exposed to danger than the people; in this they have 
openly adventared fortune, home, friends, and life. The country that can bear 
— a few such men will not readily degenerate into a nursing mother of slaves. 

or 


* Freedom’s battle once begun, 
Bequeathed from bleeding sire to son, 
Though baftied oft, is ever won,’ 

“ That it will be won in Lreland, and sooner than many even among her friends 
dare hope, I believe. The vice of loyalty is gone at the root; and it but needs a 
little more of Time's teaching to make a Democratic revolution, which will wait 
for no leadership to strike, to muke Lreland as free as the freest—even as free as 
this parent land of libe:ty itself.” 

Mr. M'Gee adds to the subscription of his name the honorary title of “ A Traitor 
to the British Government.” 





SCOTLAND. 


The Scotch municipal elections have passed off with as little general in- 
terest as the English, except in the capital. Edinburgh rather inclines to 
the literary in its municipal favours, aad Mr. Robert Chambers was put 
forward by his friends on that score as candidate for the office of Lord Pro- 
vost. The proposal was met by a violent opposition. “ A cry was got up,” 
says the Scotsman, “or joined in, by certain of our loudest Liberals and 
Voluntaries, that Mr. Chambers should be excluded from the Provostship, 
on the ground that they were not satisfied that all his theological opinioas 
accorded with theirs; drawing their insinuations from the supposed ten- 
dency of a book [Vestiges of Creation] which they never read and he 
never wrote.” The Free Church party put forward Mr. Johnston, and 
the canvassing contest became very bitter. The election of Town- 
Councillors, on the Ist instant, turned in a great measure on the 
ulterior election of Lord Provost; each side trying to strengthen its votes 
for that issue. Unexpectedly, on the 2d, appeared a letter from Mr. 
Chambers, announcing that he withdrew; as“ he had that day become 
satisfied that he was brought too late into the field to have any but a very 
narrow chance of success.” 





Horeign and Colonial. 

Fraxce.—The Assembly on Saturday completed the revision of the 
project of the Constitution, and voted its ensemble by a majority of 739 
against 30. M. Dufaure, Minister of the Interior, then rose and moved 
that the Assembly should withdraw into its Bureaux for the purpose of ap- 
pointing a Committee to concert with the Government the public solemnities 
which shall attend the formal proclamation of the Constitutions A Com- 
mittee of fifteen was accordingly named for this purpose, one from each 
bureau. The AMoniteur has since published the decree of the Assembly 
| fixing Sunday the 12th instant for the promulgation of the Constitution, 
and prescribing the ceremonies. In Paris, the proclamation is to be made 
on the Place de la Concorde, in presence of the National Assembly, the 
members of the Executive Government, the great corps of the state, depu- 
tations of the National Guard, and the army and the entire population. A 
credit of 100,000 francs is to be opened in the Ministry of the Interior to 
defray the expenses of the ceremony, and a sum of 600,000 francs'is to be 
distributed on the same day among the indigent classes in Paris and the 
Departments. The Constitution is to be proclaimed throughout all France 
on the Sunday following. , 

The apprehension of some undefined misfortune which prevailed for 
day or two last week was renewed in a very aggravated form in the early 
part of this week. ‘The Funds fluctuated violently, descending 5 per cent 
| below their last week’s prices. The alarm seems to have been created by 

rumours of intended outbreak in case of Louis Napoleon's election to the 

Presidency; though by what party, and with what hope of advantage, does 

not appear. A reaction towards confideuce commenced on Wednesday, 
| and the gloom seems to have passed away. This result was hastened by 
the Minister of War's announcement in the Assembly, on Wednesday after- 
| noon, that he would allow a reduction of the army, by the 55,000 men 
whose yearly term of service is about to expire. 

The approaching election of the President of the Republic nearly 
excludes all other topics from the French papers. General Cavaignac’s 
chance is generally spoken of as improving. ‘The Times correspondent 
| contirms the remark of the traveller whose letter we quoted from the 
Morning Post last week, that the event will depend greatly on the votes 
of the Legitimists; and he states as probable, that that party will abstain 
| from any vote. If they do this, the absolute majority required by the 
| Constitution will hardly be obtained by any candidate; and in that event 
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the choice will have to be made by the Assembly, who will elect Cavaignac 
without hesitation. 

A banquet, under the title of “the Confederation of the People of Eu- 
rope,” brought together about 800 operatives, at the Barritre Mont Par- 
nasse, on Sunday last. The admittance was 1 franc 50 centimes each. M. 
Ledru-Roliin, who was expected to preside, did not make his appear- 
ance; and his absence caused great disapprobation and clamour. ‘There 
was no member of the National Assembly present; and M. Lacham- 
baudie was called to the chair. The object of the banquet was ex- 
pressed in the following terms—*“ A confederation of all nations is the 
completion of the French Revolution in Europe. The present fraternal 
banquet is intended to carry this object into execution.” But few foreign- 
ers responded to the appeal, and the meetizg was composed of French 
Socialists. Among the toasts drunk, were the following—* The abolition 
of wages”; “ The Democratic and Social Republic”; “‘ The Lombardo- 
Venetian Nation, and success to its glorious enterprise”; “ To the heroism 
of the Democrats of Vienna”; “ Universal fraternity.” But the distinguish- 
ing feature of the feast was the following toast by M. Saint Just—* To the 
men strong, courageous, and valiant in the cause of humanity: to those 


whose names serve as a guide, a support, and an example to the degeuerate | 


beings: to all those whom history calls heroes! . . . ‘To Brutus, to 
Catiline, to Jesus Christ, to Julian the Apostate, to Attila! . . . To 
all the thinkers of the middle age! . . . To unfortunate thinkers! 
To Jean Jacques Rousseau, and his pupil Maximilian Robe- 
spierre!” This enumeration of names was received with a triple salvo of 
applause, and was encored. The banquet concluded with the “ Marseil- 
laise” and the “ Chant du Départ,” sung by the entire company. 

A letter from Pau, of the 2d instant, gives these particulars respecting 
Abd-el-Kader— 

“ The town of Pau was this morning in movement, in consequence of its being 
reported that Abd-el-Kader was about to leave the chateau where he has resided 
since his arrival in France, for the residence selected for him by the Republic— 
Amboise on the Loire, about mid-way between Blois and Tours. Shortly after 
noon, the Emir left the chateau in an open carriage: he wore his usual white cos- 
tume; aud appeared pale and melancholy, noticing but little the salutations and 
marks of respect paid him by the spectators. He was accompanied by no mili- 
tary escort, but the carriage was surrounded by a troop of gens-d’armes. The 
women, children, and suite of the fallen E:ir, followed in three diligeuces. During 
his residence at Pau, Abd-el Kader has scarcely stirred out of his room. Easy 
of access, and affuble to those who bad real occasivn to see him, he chafed at being 
made an object of idle curiosity.” 

Avustria.—Prince Windischgriitz has conquered Vienua, and now oc- 
cupies it with his victorious troops. Our narrative, last week, ended at 
noon of the 29tL October, when a deputation was in search of Prince Win- 
dischgriitz with proposals of surrender. ‘The Prince refused to alter the 
terms of his manifesto of the 23d, but agreed te suspend hostilities for 
twelve hours, while the besieged held a last deliberation. The deputation 
returned and summoned a meeting of the Town-Council; which was at- 
tended by Messenhauser, the commander of the Academic Legion, and 
some members of the Reichstag. Messenhauser declared that he and the 
chiefs under him were ready to hold out if the Council decided to do so; 
but the situation was nearly desperate. The troops were in possession of 
the suburbs to the foot of the glacis, and the walls were incapable of gene- 
ral defence against escalade. On the question being put to the vote, it was 
resolved by three-fourths of the Town-Councillors, that the defence should 
cease. Messenhauser and his National Guards, with the chiefs of the stu- 
dents, set about carrying this resolution into effect; and it was announced to 
Prince Windischgriitz. It would seem that a disarming had actually com- 
menced on the 30:h; but that the sentinels on St. Stephen's then an- 
nounced that the Hungarians were advancing in full march from Bruck, 
and were driving in the outposts of the besiegers. General Bem, the com- 
mander of the workmen, who formed the largest body of the defenders, had 
protested against the surrender agreed on the day before, and he and they 
seized on the announcement of the Hungarian advance to renew the con- 
flict. This was done on all sides, with greater activity than ever, and even 
with some partial successes; but after the first surprise the Luperial troops 
drove the workmen back and resumed all their advantageous positions. 
On the 31st, the Municipal Council would seem to have endeavoured again 


*_ 8 @ 


to carry out the stipulations of the 29th. White flags of surrender were hung | 


: : a 

“The late events at Vienna have in Germany been partly viewed in a wrong 
light. In order to form a more correct judgment on the subject, attention ought 
to be directed to the following points. 

“ The military operations which at the present moment take place under the 
walls of Vienna have but one object,—namely, the suppression of anareby and 
the reéstablishment of legal order. It has never entered the thoughts of the Em. 
peror or of his Government to retract the guaranteed liberties, or to realize the 
chimera put forward under the name of reaction by the anarchical party, much 
less to conquer fur one of the Austrian nationalities supremacy over the rest, 
There is no strife of nationalities—no change of the monarchy into a Sclavonian 
Austria, as the German press believes or pretends to believe; but a combat of order 
against anarchy, of legal authority, without which no government can ex; 
against terrorism, of preservation against destruction. We cannot but denominate 
it a confusion of ideas, a misconception of facts, if another meaning be given ty 
this combat. 

“The revolution has put ona German dress. The German colours have be. 
come the colours of the anarchical party. The liberty, the greatness, and the 
welfare of Germany, the protection of which the Emperor of Austria considers 
his special duty, are not to be opposed by force of arms; but the measures of his 
Majesty’s Government and army are solely directed against that faction which 
uses those colours aud those objects for its owa pernicious designs.” 

The Diet of Bohemia would seem to be in some alarm at the high. 
handed success of the Imperial General. A letter from Prague, of the 
28th October, states that the Bohemian deputies had commissioned their 
colleagues at Olmiitz, Palacky and Pinkas, to make representations to the 
Emperor against the manifesto of Prince Windischgriitz; of which the 
second and third paragraphs are, in their opinion, unconstitutional. T. 
likewise expressed an opinion that the National Guards of Vienna should 


be reorganized as soon as a general disarming of the inhabitants shal] 
| have taken place, and that no measure of extreme severity should be 


| of the Assembly into astonishment. 


out on the bastions and from the houses; and the Imperial troops advanced, | 
not expecting treachery, but not unprepared for it. The accounts are confused, | 
and discrepant in details, but they concur in stating that a slaughtering fire | 
| ever, the opportunity to speak to the King; and his Majesty observed, that, in ac- 


was opened on the troops as they advanced towards the signals of submission. 
This so exasperated Prince Windischyzriitz that he ordered a bombardment 
of the city and an attack by storm on three of the South and South-eastern 
thors or gates. The library in the castle, several public buildings, and two 
churches were set on fire. 
a short but bloody fight began in the streets. 
as on the 30th and 29th, divided amongst themselves—some only of them 
for fighting, more for yielding—the success of the besiegers was rapid, and 
before midnight of the 31st the greater portion of the capital was subdued. 
On the 1-t mstant, the contest was still continued at detached points by 
a body of workmen and students, aud the most Nurth-westerly parts of 
the city were not mastered till dawn of the 2d. These last frantic cou- 
flicts were waged between some students and Croats: some of the former 
were thrown alive from the tops of the loftiest houses, and hardiy any re- 
ceived quarter. The fire in the palace was extinguished without much in- 
jury to the books or archives; but it is said that the church of the Au- 
gustins was destroyed. On the 2d, the submission of the whole city was 
complete. All the gates were closed; all commuiuication with the suburbs 
was prevented. Prince Windischgriitz proclaimed, that in couseyuence of 
the breach of capitulation, the conditions which he had at first agreed to 
were wull aud void; that the Academic Legion was for ever dissolved, and the 
National Guard disbanded for an unlimited time. All newspapers and 
political associations were suspended; all assemblages of more than ten 
persons forti!den; and a strict search was ordered for concealed ars. 

It would seem from a proclamation of Prince Windischgriitz, that a corps 
of 20,000 Hungarians did cross the Leitha and advauce towards Vienna, 
on the 30th October; but the Ban was despatched against them with 18,000 
Croats, aud a superior force of guns and cavalry; and that he engaged therm 
with success, and drove them back across the frontier. 

The interest of Austrian politics now centres again in the Emperor 
at Olmiitz. On the 26th of October, Baron von Wessenberg sent a de- 
spatch to the Austrian Ambassadors at all the German Courts, containing 
this passage— 


The Burg ‘Thor was carried by the troops, and | 
The defenders being still, | 


carried into execution unless it become indispensable. 

There had been serious troubles at Brunn. On the 30th October, some of 
the people rose against the Imperial troops; the Landsturm was organized; 
and the people demanded a geueral arming and a despatch of assistance to 
the Viennese. 

GerMany.—The indiscretions of the King of Prussia, and the events at 
Vienna, keep Berlin in a state of semi-revolutionary excitement. On the 
retirement of General Pfuel, the King commissioned the Count von Bran- 
denburg to form a Ministry. ‘Ihe Count being known for his devotion to 
the old Absolutist régime, this step of the King threw even the moderate 
The Assembly met on the 2d in- 
stant, and after stormy debates resolved, almost unanimously, to send the 
following address to the King— 

“ In consequence of the information that the Count of Brandenburg has been 
comiissioned to form a new Ministry, the National Assembly, in its sitting of 
this day, has resolved to send a deputation to your Majesty, in order to inform 
you that this step on the part of your Majesty has occasioned the greatest anxiety 
among the people, aud that it threatens to bring unspeakable misfortunes upon 
the country. During several past weeks ominous reports respecting the views of 
the reactionary party have alarmed your Majesty’s faithful people. The nomina- 
tion of the now retiring Ministry had not tended to weaken the effect of that re- 
port. A Government under the auspices of the Count of Brandenburg, without 
any prospect of obtaining a majority in the National Assembly, or of gaining the 
confidence of the country, will undoubtedly bring the excitement to a head, and 
produce melancholy results for your Majesty’s capital and country—results which 
will remind one of the fate of a neighbouring state. Your Majesty was not well 
informed by your former counsellors respecting the situation of the country if 
they concealed from you this danger for throne and country. Upon that ground, 
we supplicate your Majesty, in a manner as respectful as urgent—and your Ma- 
jesty’s heart has always beaten fer the welfare of your people—to afford the coun- 
try, by the appointment of a popular Ministry, a fresh guarantee that your Ma- 
jesty’s views are in unison with the wishes of the people.” 

A deputation of twenty-five members, chosen from all parties of the As- 
sembly, bore this address to Potsdam. During the whole night of the 2d, 
the populace assembled round the Parliament House, and awaited the 
King’s answer: the Burgher Guard surrounded the building with a pro- 
tective cordon: great excitement prevailed, but no violence was done. At 
noon on the 3d instant, the deputation returned, and made its report to 
the Assembly. 

President Unruh narrated the circumstances of the interview. On arriving at 
Potsdam and demanding an audience, the ofticer in waiting declared that ever 
since the month of March his Majesty did not receive any deputations except ia 
presence of bis responsible Ministers. Subsequently, the cfhicer stated that his 
Majesty had just received a telegraphic despatch from the Ministers begging of 
him to receive the deputation. ‘This interview was then granted, and the address 
read. No answer was returned. Three members of the deputation found, how- 


cordance with the constitutional system which he was anxious to carry out even 
in the slightest details, he did not think proper to communicate any answer in the 
absence of the responsible Ministers; but he added, that be had ordered them to 
come to Potsdam by the first train on the morrow, in order that he might confer 
with them, . 
lEster then rose and said—* I am under the necessity of adding something to 
the report of the President. When the deputation handed the address to 
King, his Majesty moved away without giving an answer. A member of the de- 
putation, Herr Jacobi, then addressed his Majesty, and said, ‘ We have been 
sent here not only to hand the address to your Majesty, but also to give you i- 
formation respecting the true state of the country. Please your Majesty grant 
us an audience.’ The King, however, turned away, exclaiming, ‘No.’ Thereupot 
Herr Jacobi said, ‘lt is the misfortune of kings that they will not hear the 
truth. This Majesty then left the room. 

Presideut—* 1 must confirm the statement of Herr d'Ester; but I may add, 
that at a later period of the evening, bis Majesty privately declared that be did 
uot give an answer because be did not think it constitutional to reply to the ad- 
dress in the absence of the responsible Ministers.” 

Some other members of the deputation then stated that the majority of that 
body told Herr Jacobi that he had vo right to speak as he did. 

Jacobi—* It bas been said that I had not the right or the mission to act as I 
did. It is not quite correct that 1 made the observation immediately after the 
address bad been banded to the King: I waited some time, but as no one § ake, 
1 stepped forward aud made the remark stated. It has been said that the Aung 
did not consider that he was entitled to give us an answer then: but there 18 & 


| great difference between giving an answer and granting an audience; aud we, your 


| for a time. 





deputies, were justified in requesting an audience, and as no one else said anything 
I was justitied in speaking.” 

After some violent speeches, 
At three o'clock the King’s formal reply was received. 
countersigned by Eichman, and contained this passage— 

“ We will not, therefore, withdraw the appointment of Count von Bradenburg 
in consequence of rumours and apprehensions which, as stated in the address 
yesterday, are prevalent, but which are not justified by any act of our Govern- 
ment.” 


the sitting of the Assembly was adjourned 
It was 
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“Frau is again in a very unsettled state. The events at Vienna have 


incited the Lombards once more to raise the standard of insurrection. 
Como, only two hours’ drive from Milan, is up in arms; so is the moun- 
tainous district between the Lago di Garda and di Como, called the Bri- 
anza. The hills about Bergamo are reported to swarm with Italian gue- 
rillas; and the Austrians are reported to have been beaten on many points. 


Mazzini issued a proclamation, from the valley of Incelvi, on the 29th | 


October, calling on the Lombards and Venetians to rise in aid of the 
% Central Junta of Insurrection.” This was its style— 


&+God and the people, *War on Austria,’ ‘Long live Italy, one and free.’ | 


Such should be our cry; let it be repeated from town to town, from village to 
village. Say to Enrope, that Italy rises and will not again fall. Let the tocsin 
announce the extermination of the barbarians, and the insurrection of the people ; 
let ali priests and cures preach a crusade. Light fires on the hills, in order that 
the vallies may know what is going on. Two fires shall be the signal of combat, 
three of victory. Divide the enemy in order to destroy them more readily; pre- 
yent the rallying of detached corps; wherever an Austrian detachment may be, 


attack it: surround it with barricades, and shower down stones and boiling water | 


on their heads; fight them with muskets or with knives; strike their chiefs; 
cut down trees; tear up roads and destroy bridges; place yourselves in ambush, 
and strike wherever an opportunity offers.” 

The Venice Gazette of the 23d contains a decree of the Provisional Go- 
yernment instituting a Hungarian legion, composed of all the Hungarian 
soldiers and citizens now within Venice. They are to wear a Hungarian 


| Old Man, and 
| Drawn and etched by her Majesty, Aug. 
uniform. The preamble of the decree assigns as a reason for this measure, es 


that “ Italy and Hungary ought to make common cause, as they both have | 


the object of obtaining national independence.” The same journal pub- 
lishes a bulletin announcing that, on the 22d, four hundred men of the 
battalion of Chasseurs of the Sile, under the command of General Amigo, 
left Treporti, protected by three pirogues and two gun-boats, to attack the 
position of the Cavallino, occupied by about 250 Austrians, with three 
pieces of cannon. After landing without opposition, protected by the fire 
of the pirogues, the fort of the Cavallino was taken, with two pieces of 
cannon, a good deal of ammunition, and other provision. The Austrians 
were pursued till they passed the Piave. 

West Inpies.—The West Indian steam-ship Eagle arrived at South- 
ampton on Saturday; sent home for repairs. It brings interesting news 
from some of the islands. 

In consequence of the Negro revolt at St. Croix, the King of Denmark 
had ordered M. Hansen, late Governor of the East India Danish settle- 
ments, to proceed to the Danish West Indies, to reorganize the government 
of the island. He was to ratify the emancipation of the slaves, and to 
make suggestions for simplifying the administration of the government of 
the Danish possessions, for reducing the number of officials and their sa- 
laries so far as circumstances would permit; in fact, for a general reorgani- 
zation of the colonial government. He was also to investigate, in con- 
junction with the judicial functionary who was to accompany him, the 
conduct of the late Governor-General and his subordinates, with reference 
to the late insurrection. A brig of war, with a military force of 400 men, 
was to accompany him to enforce his authority. All reports and sugges- 
tions appertaining to every branch of the service belonging to the colonial 
administration were to be sent in future toi the Minister of Commerce, in- 
stead of to the respective boards; and the Minister was not to decide on 
anything without previous arrangements with the Ministry. 

The steamer Avon arrived at Southampton on Wednesday night; and 
has brought regular news of later date. The Jamaica advices come down 
to the 8th October. Sir Charles Grey had then quite recovered from his 
accident, and returned from Highgate to Spanish Town. 

Papers to the 6th October from Demerara announce the receipt of a de- 
spatch from Earl Grey, which had made a sensation. It instructed the 
Governor thus— 

“In the eventof the Combined Court persisting in the refusal of supplies, you 
will contorm strictly to the terms of the Civil List Ordinance, and pay the charges 
on-that list in full from the funds which will still be at your disposal ; throwing on 


| terrier. 


the Combined Court the responsibility for the interruption of all those services | 


whieh will be left without a provision.” 

Unirep Srares.—The Hermann arrived at Cowes on Sunday evening. 
The only news of interest is the announcement by the New York Herald that 
formal negociations are in progress between the Spanish Government and 
the United States for the cession of Cuba to the United States. The 
Herald thus closes an article on the subject— 

“This question, we have no doubt, will create a great commotion thoughout 
the country, and produce a multitude of conflicting opinions in different parts of 


| etched by her Majesty, Nov. 


matter, but immediately showed Lawrence a portfolio containing about 
eighty etchings; some were on glazed foolseap, and some on card-board. 
The affidavits of Prince Albert, Mr. Anson, and others, stated that the im- 
pressions printed by Mr. Brown were kept under lock and key, in complete 
private security; copies of some one or other having been given only to 
particular friends. No person ever received any considerable number, or 
anything like a complete set of them. On the first inquiries at Mr. 
Strange’s, no information could be extracted whence the impressions came, 


| or precisely what literary course was intended with them; but it was ulti- 


mately ascertained that Mr. Jaspar Tomsett Judge and his son Mr. Jaspar 


A. F. Judge, persons living at Windsor, were the persons possessing the 
etchings, and that it was designed to make an exhibition of them at a price 


for admission. 


A descriptive catalogue was also to be published; and every 


person who bought the cutalogue was to be presented with a fac-simile copy 
of the Queen's or the Prince’s autograph. 

Prince Albert prayed the Court to grant its injunction directing Mr. 
Strange to abstain from all acts of publication, and directing the Messrs. 
Judge to do the like, and also give up all copies of etchings in their pos- 


session. 


The Court granted the injunction as prayed. 


Our readers may have some curiosity to see a list of the etchings— 


No. 1. Portrait of a Turk, head of an 


German Peasant Girl. 


No. 2. Portrait of a Turk. Drawn and 
etched by Prince Albert, Aug. 28, 1840. 

No. 3. Head of Henry VIIL, Combat 
between two Men in Armour, &c. Etched | 
by her Majesty, after original drawings by | 
Prince Albert, Sept. 1, 1840. 

No. 4. Full-length Portrait of a Young 
Lady. Drawn and etched by her Majesty, 
1840. 

No. 5. Full-length Portrait of a Young 
Lady sitting on a Rock. Drawn by her | 
Majesty, after nature, and etched by the 
Queen. } 

No. 6. Portrait of “ Ada,” in a German 
dress. Drawn by her Majesty from nature, 
and etched by the Queen, Sept. 1840. 

No. 7. Portrait of “ Ada,” and two Fe- 
male Heads. Drawn and etched by her 
Majesty, Sept. 1840. 

No.8. Head of a German Student. 
Drawn and etched by Prince Albert. 

No. 9. Portrait of “ Islay,” a Scotch 
Drawn from life by her Majesty, 
Sept. 9, 1840, and etched by Prince Albert. 

No. 10. The Provocation and Trial of 
Pressly to Single Combat. Designed, 
drawn, and etched by Prince Albert, Sept. 
16, 1840. 

No. 11. Head of 
terrier (see Nos. 9 and 12); Head of 
“Eos,” a Kussian greyhound. Drawn 
from nature by her Majesty, Sept. 19, 1840, 
and etched by the Queen. 

No. 12. Head of “ Islay,” a Scotch 
terrier. Drawn from nature by her Ma- 
jesty, Sept. 22, 1840, and etched by the | 
Queen. 

No. 13. Head of “ Waldmann,” a Teckel 
German dog; Head of ** Eos” (see Nos. | 
Jl and 26). Drawn from nature by her | 
Majesty, Sept. 24, 1840, and etched by the 
Queen. 

No. 14. The Conferring of the Order of 
“The Golden Fleece.” Designed, drawn, | 
and etched by Prince Albert, Dec. 4, 1840. 

No. 15. Portrait of “ Waldmann,” a 
Teckel German dog. Drawn from nature, | 
and etched by her Majesty, Oct. 12, 1840. | 

No. 16. Portrait of his Royal Highness | 
Prince Albert. Copied by her Majesty 
from Sir George Hayter’s Marriage Pic- 
ture, and etched by the Queen, Oct. 26, 
1840. 

No. 17. Margaret in Prison. Drawn by 
her Majesty in 1838, and etched by the 
Queen, Oct. 31, 1840. | 

No. 18. A Spanish Soldier. Drawn and | 
etched by Prince Albert, Nov. 1, 1840. 

No. 19. Portrait of a Lady. 





“Tslay,” a Scotch 








| 
Drawn and | 


18, 1840. 
No, 20. Portrait of Frederick, Elector 





|} and Duke of Saxony, the founder of the 


the Republic. There is a large party in the North hostile to any such azquisition; | 


but in the South and South-west we are perfectly satisfied that the cession of 
Cuba tothe United States would be hailed with unanimity and acclamation. 
That island would add materially to the power of the United States; and there 
are commercial and manufacturing interests in the North sufficient to neutralize, 
if properly developed, all the hostility of the fanatics and others, who might 
Unite in attempting to defeat such a magnificent acquisition as that rich and 
valuable island.” 


Miscellaneous. 

We last week mentioned Prince Albert's application to the Court of 
Chancery for protection of the Queen and himself against an artistic pi- 
racy. The application was made during the long vacation; when an 
injunction was granted enjoining Mr. W. Strange, the publisher of 
Paternoster Row, to abstain from certain acts in connexion with certain 
drawings and etchings. On Monday, application was made to Vice- 
Chancellor Knight Bruce to extend the injunction to other parties and acts; 
and the character of the grievance inflicted on the Royal complainants was 
made clear. From the affidavit of Mr. J. B. Brown, printer of Windsor, it 
appeared that he had been engaged from October 1840 to November 1847 
in printing by a private press impressions of the etchings done by the 

ween and Prince Albert. In the course of this work he employed a 
Workman whom he regarded as quite trustworthy, but to insure himself 
against all chance of misconduct, he was accustomed to count the sheets 
of paper he gave out, and to require the same number of perfect and imper- 
fect impressions to be returned to him. His man, however, managed to 
bring into the printing-room some sheets of card-board and foolscap pa- 
per, with which he took impressions for himself. A fellow workman 
received from this man some thirteen impressions thus taken; 
and it was through this workman that the fact got known. A Mr. Law- 
Tence of Windsor heard of these thirteen impressions, and got information 
too that a Mr. Jaspar Tomsett Judge had other impressions. Lawrence 
Went to Judge, and mentioned his knowledge: Judge made no secret of the 





University of Wittemburg. Copied by 
Prince Albert from the original picture, 
by Lucas Cranach the younger, and) 
etched by his Royal Highness, Dec, 1, | 
1840. 

No. 21. Head of an Old Man. Drawn 
by Prince Albert, and etched by her Ma- | 
jesty, Dec. 20. 1840. 

No. 22. Portrait of a Female. Drawn 
and etched by her Majesty, Dec. 27, 1840 

No. 23. Portrait of a German Prince. | 
Drawn and etched by Prince Albert, Dec. 
28, 1840. 

No. 24. The Discovery of the Miniature. 
Drawn and etched by her Majesty. | 

No. 25. Portrait of a Female. Drawn 
and etched by her Majesty, Jan. 3, 1841. 

No. 26. Portrait of “ Eos,” a Rassian 
greyhound. Drawn by her Maje-ty from } 
nature in 1840, and etched by the Queen, 
Jan. 6, 1841, | 

No. 27. Scene from the opera of Vorma. 
Drawn by her Majesty in 1836, and etched 
by the Queen, Jan. 7, 1841. 

No 28. The Secret Consultation on the 
Jury Plate. Drawn and etched by Prince 
Albert, Jan. 8, 1841. 

No. 29. Head of an Old Man, Drawn} 
by Prince Albert, in 1840, and etched by | 
her Majesty, Jan. 9, sil | 

No. 30. Swiss Peasant and Child. | 
Drawn by her Majesty, and etched by 
Prince Albert, Jan. 16, 1841 

No. 31. Portrait of a Noble. 


| 
Drawn | 


| Reyal. 


| Scotch 
| Prince Albert, in 1843, and etched by her 


by Prince Albert, and etched by her Ma- 
jesty and his R »yal Highness, Jan. 18,1841. 

No. 32. The Apotheosis of Mignon. 
Drawn and etched by her Majesty, Jan. 
30, isd}. 

No. 33. A Vision. Drawn and etched 
by Prince Albert, Jan. 31, 1841, 

No. 34. Various Studies: a medley. 
Drawn and etched by her Majesty, Jan. 
21, 1841. 

No. 35. The Apotheosis of Mignon. 
Drawn and etched by her Majesty, Feb. 2, 
84). 

No. 36. The Tired Pilgrim and the War- 
rior Knight. Designed, drawn, and etched 
by Prince Albert, Feb 8, 1841. 

No. 37. The Fisherman's Bride. Drawn 
and etched by her Majesty, Feb. 21, 1841. 

No. 38. Portrait of the Princess Royal 
in the arms of her Nurse. Drawn from 
life by her Majesty, Feb. 22, i841, 
etched by the Queen 

No. 39. Mignon in her Dramatic Attire. 
Drawn by her Majesty, and etched by 
Prince Albert, Feb. 24, 1841. 

No. 40. Portrait of a Goat. Etched by 
her Majesty, after a drawing by E. Mans- 
field, April 1, 1841. 

No. 4l. The Heads of three Horses. 
Etched by her Majesty, after a drawing by 
E. Landseer. 

No. 42. Head of an Old Man. Drawn 
and etched by Prince Albert, May 3, L841. 

No. 43. Portrait of an Egyptian Woman. 
Drawn and etched by her Majesty, June 9, 
i841. 

No. 44. Pigeons at the Royal Aviary at 
Windsor. Sketched from life, and etched 
by Prince Albert, July 11, 1841. 

No. 45. Portrait of the Princess Royal. 


| Drawn from life by her Majesty, Aug. 15, 


1841, and etched by the Queen. 

No. 46, Portrait of the Princess Royal. 
Drawn from lite by her Majesty, Aug. 22, 
1841, and etched by the Queen. 

No. 47. Portrait of the Princess Royal, 
Drawa from life by her Majesty, Aug. 23, 
1841, and etched by the Queen. 

No. 48 Portrait of the Princess Royal. 
Drawn from life by her Majesty, Aug. 25, 
i841, and etched by the Queen 

No. 49. Heads of Eagles. Etched by 
Prince Albert, after A. Caracci, Aug. 28, 
Is4l. 

No. 50. Masquerade Scene. Drawnand 
etched by her Majesty, Sept. 1, 1841. 

No. 51. Two Horses. Drawn and etched 
by her Majusty, after a sketch by E. Land- 
seer, Jan. 1, 1842. 

No. 52. Market Women. Drawn and 
etched by her Majesty, after Landseer, 
Jan. 9, 1842. 

No. 53. Portrait of the Princess Royal. 
Drawn from lite by her Majesty, Jan. 12, 
1842, and etched by the Queen, 

No. 54. Two Frenchwomen. 
and etched by Prince Albert, 
Landseer, Jan. 13, 1842. 

No. 55. A Frenchwoman. Drawn and 
etched by her Majesty, after E. Landseer, 
Jan. 13, 1842. 

No. 56. Portrait of the Princess Royal. 
Prawn from life by her Majesty, Dec. 27, 
1842, and etched by Prince Albert. 

No. 57. Five Portraits of the Princess 
Drawn from life by her Majesty, 
and etched by the Queen, Jan 7, 1843. 

No. 58. Portrait of the Prince of Wales 
and the Princess Royal. Designed from 
life by her Majesty, Jan. 3, 1843. Drawn 
and etched by Prince Albert. 

No. 59. Portrait of “ Cavinach,” @ 
terrier. Drawn from life by 


Drawn 
after E, 


Majesty, Jan. 9, 1843. 
No. 60, Medley Plate. 
Princess Royal, Head of an 


Portraits of the 
Arab, Gipsy 


| and Child, Head of an Old Woman. Drawa 


and etched by her Majesty, Jan. 11, 1843, 

No. 61. Two Portraits of the Princess 
Royal. Drawn from life by her Majesty, 
Feb. 10, 1843, and etched by the Queen, 
Feb. 26, 1843. 

No. 62. The Doge of Venice and an 
Armed Knight. Drawn and etched by 
Prince Albert, Feb. 28, 1843. 

No. 63. A Shooting Pony, with Dead 
Stag and Dog. Drawn and etched by 
Prince Albert, March 2, i843. 


The Count and Countess of Neuilly and their family have within these 
few days removed from Claremont, aud have taken up their residence at 


the Star and Garter in Richmond. It 
termined to remove from Claremont 
which all the family had suffered, and 


someness of the water supplied from the Claremont conduits. 


is understood that the ex-King de- 
in consequence of an illness from 
which was imputed to the unwhole- 
The Paris 
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Assemblée Nationale coutains the most circumstantial statement of what is 
known on the subject— 

“ The members of the ex-Royal Family of France narrowly escaped being poi- 
soned. All of them were simultaneously attacked after dinner with acute pains; 


| 


| 


and the ex-Duke de Nemours having drunk nothing but a glass of water, the | 
few drops that remained were analyzed, and found to contain a strong dose of | 


very virulent poison, produced by the decomposition of the copp 
pipes and reservoirs by which Claremont House is supplied. The medical treat- 
ment of Dr. Clarke soon neutralized the effects of the poison, and restored the 
sufferers to health.” , 

[This account, we understand, is correct; except that the poisonous matter 


Was not copper, but lead. } 


The Paris Club of Rue de Poitiers lately held a meeting to discuss the 
question whether it should give its collective adherence to any particular 
candidate in the approaching election of the National President. M. Thiers 
made a speech which is considered to have affected General Cavaignac’s 
position unfavourably. 

He declared himself perfectly disinterested in the question, as he was neither a 
candidate for the Presidency, nor for a Ministry under either of the two Presidents 
at present possible. He knew neither General Cavaignac nor I’rince Louis Bona- 
parte, and regarded neither with hatred or with affection. He only sought to dis- 
cern which would give good or harm to the country in the future. “ General 
Cavaignac appears to me to have an undecided policy, which may lean, in certain 
Cases, to another side than the moderate one; and for this motive [ preserve with 
respect to him a distrust, not of him personally, but of his opinions. No doubt, 
General Cavaignac is worth more than the Governments which preceded him since 
th» 24th of February; but he is not such a man as could be desired to make a 
decisive effort in his favour. At this moment the country is attracted towards 
Prince Louis Bonaparte. To check it, an effort would have to be made which 
would be without cause; for we have not sufficient confidence in General Cavai- 
gnac to devote ourselves to his candidateship. Would it, therefore, be right 
to propose a third candidate to be presented to the country in the name 
of the Club of the Rue de Poitiers? I do not think it.” The proposal 
of a third candidate would only be to secure the election of General Cavaignac 
by the Assembly; and if it were the nomination of General Cavaignac 
which was desired, they should say it frankly, openly, and labour for it earnestly. 
Better leave the country to its penchant. “Have we created the entrainement 
which is complained of? Assuredly not. Those who have created it are those 
who since the 24th February have governed France in such a manner as to fill 
it with disquietude and crush it with misery. France, injured, alarmed, impover- 
ished, seeks the name which appears to her the strongest denial to all that we 
Bee; and it is for that reason that she adopts Louis Bonaparte.” 

The Club was swayed by M. Thiers, and resolved by a large majority 
in favour of the course he counselled. 


Sir Robert Gardiner has been appointed Governor of Gibraltar, in the 
place of Sir Robert Wilson, whose period of service has expired. ‘The new 
Governor is an Artillery officer, who served with much distinction through- 
out the Peninsular war, and at Waterloo. The appointment is the more 
acceptable, as the Artillery, notwithstanding their brilliant achievements 
wherever honour was to be gained, have hitherto been almost excluded 
from this species of reward.— Times. 

The Queen has appointed Mr. H. Halford Vaughan, M.A., of the Inner 
Temple, to be the Regius Professor of Modern History in the University of 
Oxford. 

We called attention a fortnight since to an inconsiderate order of the Ad- 
miralty, giving permission to two officers of the Swedish Royal Navy to in- 
spect our dockyards, and to make drawings and notes of what they saw 
there. We are gratified to hear that this order has since been rescinded.— 
United Service Gazette. 

We have authority for saying that the new Court under the important 
act introduced in the last session by Lord Campbell for trying appeals from 
the Circuits and Sessions has appointed Saturday next, [this day,] at two 
o'clock, for its first sitting; and that the Court will, in pursuance of the 
provisions of the statute, consist of the Chief Baron, and Justices Patteson, 
Cresswell, Erle, and Maule.—7'imes. 

Lord Palmerston has just concluded a treaty of peace and alliance with 
the President of Liberia, who is now in London. ‘The mission of the Pre- 
sident in Europe is for the purpose of forming treaties of peace with Great 
Britain and France, and the recognition of the independence of the new 
Republic of Liberia. The treaty with Great Britain is on the footing of the 
most favoured nations. 

Colonel Abys, the chief War Commissioner of the Swiss Confederation, 
has presented’ to the Federal Directory a report upon the expenses oc- 
casioned by the war of the Sonderbund, which terminated about a year 
ago in the signald iscomfiture of what are called the Roman Catholic Can- 
tons. It appears that the expenses amount to the sum of 4,876,582 francs 
Swiss. 


The receipts on the leading lines of railway still continue much higher 
than in the corresponding period of last year. For the week ending on 
Saturday the 28th October, the increased receipts on the York, Newcastle, 
and Berwick, as compared with the corresponding week of 1847, were nearly 
800/.; on the London and North-Western, 600/.; on the Great Western, 
1,000/.; on the London and South-Western, 1.2501; on the London and 
Brighton, 800/.; on the Eastern Counties, 1,500/.; and on the Lancaster and 
Carlisle, 750/. 

Mr. Hudson is carrying out a rigid system of economy on all his lines; 
on some making dismissals, and on others carrying out reductions to the 
extent of 10 per cent. 


yper of the conduit- | 





During the week, six hundred labourers have been discharged from that | 


portion of the Manche-ter, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Railway, which is in 
course of construction near Sheflield. Difliculty in getting in the calls, 
and of obtaining loans, is assigned as the cause of this reduction. The ex- 
tensive viaduct across the Wicker is to be proceeded with; and operations 
are commenced for the reérection of the twenty-two arches of the Rother 
viaduct, which recently fell_—Leeds Mercury. 

The South-eastern Railway Company, who work the Greenwich line, 
have dismissed, from motives of economy, several of the employés who for 
many years have managed the traflic of the line. Boys in some instances 
supply their places; and the police, with one or two exceptions, are discon- 
tinued at the intermediate stations. 

The Great Western have been assessed in the sum of 1,100/., instead of 
500/. as previously, for that portion of the railway which passes through 
the town of Cheltenham; their total contribution to the poor-rate of which 
place is now 1,900/. per annum. 


A railway between Barcelona and Mataro was inaugurated on the 29th 
October, and opened to the public on the succeeding Sunday. ‘The line is 
nearly eighteen miles long, runs most of the way along the sea-shore, and 
has seven stations; there is one tunnel, of 500 yards; at present but one 
line of rails is laid down. The work has been constructed under the dj. 
rection of Mr. William Locke, a nephew of Mr. Joseph Locke, the chief 
engineer. The inauguration was performed with the ceremonies usual jn 
Catholic countries: altars were erected at three stations, and bishops and 
clergy blessed the undertaking. The civil authorities were present in force, 
A train proceeded from Barcelona to Mataro; and there “ Te Deum” was 
performed in the church, followed by an entertainment in a marquee. Op 
the day of the public opening, three thousand persons travelled on the ling, 

Mr. Robert Thorburn and Mr. Augustus Leopold Egg have been elected 
Associates of the Royal Academy. 

The Earl of Ellesmere has just given instructions to Mr. Barry to de- 
sign and construct a staircase to the picture-gallery at his new mansion, 
Bridgewater House, especially for the purpose of admitting the publie to 
the Bridgewater collection, without any other restriction or condition than 
being decently attired. 


The senior and the junior bar practising in the Chancery Courts are at 
variance on the question where the Chancery Courts shall sit. It has been 
the usage for the sittings of the Chancery Courts to be held at Westmin- 
ster during term and at Lincoln’s Inn during vacation. ‘This arrangement 
involves the alternate inconvenience of the juniors, whose chamber business 
is interrupted by migrations to Westminster, and that of the seniors, whose 
practice in the Parliamentary Courts is interfered with by the sittings at 
home in Lincoln's Inn; and by consequence, it involves a greatly increased 
cost to clients, in the process of litigation. Last summer, a petition signed 
by nearly the whole of the junior Chancery bar was presented to the Lord 
Chancellor, praying some new and more permanent arrangement of the sit- 
tings. The Lord Chancellor considered the petition, and, at the beginning 
of the present term, announced the following as an experimental regulation— 

“ That the Court should, during the present and the next term, and also the 
sittings after them, sit at Lincoln’s Inn, provided that Parliament did not, as in 
all probability it would not, sit during that time; but that during the other two 
terms and their after sittings, which would be the time Parliament was sitting, 
the Court should be held at Westminster.” 

The proposal has created quite a ferment among the juniors, as it would 
deprive them of more than it would give in return—it would take fourteen 
weeks which they now have at Lincoln's Inn, and give but seven which it 
now yielded to Westminster. Bar meetings and conferences have been 
called to settle the point. 

The Lord Chancellor has since intimated, that the arrangement he pro- 
posed will be experimental only for the present and Hilary terms, and the 
question as to the sittings after the following terms will be kept open for 
the present. 





The iron pillars forming the colonnade of the Regent's Quadrant (270 in num- 
ber) were sold by auction on Tuesday, and are in course of removal. They were 
originally put up at a cost of about 35/. a piece, and sold for about 7d each. It 
was understood that the greater number were purchased for the Eastern Counties 
Railway Company. 

Captain Hosken endured all the disastrous consequences of the imputed cul- 
pable navigation of the Great Britain rather than injure the property of his em 
ployers by disclosing the true cause of the catastrophe—the derangement of the 
compasses through the material of the vessel; a cause said to be fully recognized 
by certain authorities —Liverpool Albion. 

Private Matthew Tooney, of the Twenty-eighth Regiment, has been tried by a 
Court-martial, at Plymouth, for having disobeyed Cuptain Fraser, and for at- 
tempting to strike that officer with his firelock and with his bayonet. The 
offences were committed in Hyde Park. Captain Fraser ordered the man to 
carry a spare musket; Tooney refused; Captain Fraser then ordered his arrest: 
Tooney aimed a blow at him with his gun, but the officer stepped aside, and the 
weapon struck a soldier; then Tooney charged with his bayonet; but Captain 
Fraser defended himself with his sword, and seized the offender. The case was 
fully proved; the accused only making matters worse by stupid effurts at cross- 
examination. Of course he was found guilty. 

Recent advices from Sydney tell of an atrocious murder and mutilation in New 
South Wales. The victim was an Englishman named Cox, who had property at 
Kangaroo Point, some distance up the country. He went one night to a tavern; 
there, he accused William Fife, the storekeeper and waiter, of picking his pocket 
while asleep; and a quarrel arose. Cox slept at the inn. Next morning he was 
missed ; but Fife said that Cox had knocked him up during the night, and had left 
the place. Two days after, the lower part of the trunk and the legs of a body 
were found in the river, and near them the arms and upper portion of the trunk, 
Not far from the tavern a human head was found concealed in long grass. These 
mangled remains were those of Cox. Fife had stabbed him to the heart, in the 
tavern, and had then cut up the corpse; burning the clothes. Fife was tried, 
convicted, and hanged; he made a full confession before his death. 

The extensive weaving-factory of Mr. Robert Kerr, at Seedhills, Paisley, was 
utterly destroyed by fire on Monday morning. ‘The flames broke out when the 
people were all away at breakfast; and, from the combustible nature of the weav- 
ing materials, in an hour nothing but the four walls rem ined. Though building 
and contents were insured for 8,000/., the loss will not be covered. No tewer than 
four hundred persons are thrown out of employment by the calamity. 

Mr. James Watson, a cowkeeper at Limehouse, was found dead in his cow 
yard on Wednesday week. An inqnest was held over his body, on Saturday, and 
the Jury returned a verdict of “ Found suffocated in some cows’ manure.” Evi- 
dence was given that the yard was in a pestilential state from the mass of acct- 
mulated ordure; and the Coroner undertook to report it to the Board of Health. 

The Monmouthshire Merlin reports that the keeper of an inn at Pillgwenll 
has lighted on a “ golden goose”: while carving one, he found a gold ring, wit 
a diamond set in it, embedded in the flesh on the bird's back. 

Amongst the old customs still in vogue in this country, that of hoarding up 
linen is one of the most inveterate. The following is a singular example of this 


habit. An old maid, seventy-eight years of age, died recently at Tocque ville. 





This person, who possessed rather a large fortune, lived with extreme parsimony. 
Her only luxury, her only expenditure, was for linen, which she laid by in her 
closets. An inventory made after her death proves that in fourteen Closets she 
had in reserve more than 500 pairs of stockings, nearly 600 chemises, the enor- 
mous quantity of 100 dozens of napkins, 12 dozen sheets, an inpun eral le quan- 
tity of caps, handkerchiefs, &c., and lastly, linen cloth suflicient to provide for the 
wants of 500 persons.— Brussels Herald. E 
A young horse out at grass, in a field at Pennington near Ulverston, was dis- 
covered worrying a sheep, on the 25th October. It seized the sheep and tossed 
it in the air a considerable height, stamped and kneeled upon it, and tore it with 
its teeth. Before the sheep could be rescued it was so mangled that it was foun 
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ecessary to kill it immediately. The same horse is suspected of other murders DEATHS. 
a mutilations of sheep. : a the - eee at ; ult, J ~ B roker Esq., f urds ty years her 
Twenty-two miles below Cincinnati, there is a field of maize covering six | * rap taal the i ~ 5 c iin re ath ye , se cies 
+ ’ . > en t 1€ 3c pveintnt . iain Lewis, ol Mochester, Curate of Hix alsto 
thousand acres; the crop of which is valued at 100,0001, the field producing | 4.4 ; haplain of Mel Saad lish ’ 
75,000 quarters ! : - , | Ou the 4th, in Arlington Street, Dowager Lady Feversham ; in her 75th year. 
2d in Ireland. At Dublin, on Friday sennight, there On the Sih, in Mile-cud Road, Elizabeth, Wife of Mr. Joba Watson, formerly of the 


Two storms are reporte ! 
was a very fierce gale; and the shipping seems to have been in danger. Oa the 
receding Monday, there was a terrific thunderstorm at Bryansford and its neigh- 
urhood. The rain fell in torrents, and almost instantaneously gorged the 
mountain-streams. A boy perished in the Clanawhellan river. He was returning 
from school, and had to cross the stream by means of a beam of _timber; when 
id-way, territied by the boiling current beneath, he lost his equipoise, fell into 
ae stream, and was swept away. Considerable damage was done by the light- 
ning. 
Upwards of 230 cases of cholera have occurred since yesterday week, and 
136 of these have been fatal. The disease has broken out in Masselburgh, Dal- 
keith, Lasswade, and Loanhead, small towns and villages within six miles of 
Edinbargh. It has been peculiarly virulent in Loanhead, which is an inland village, 
situated on an eminence, and naturally in a healthy position, but densely inhabi- 
ted by colliers, and ill drained. The increase of the figures is chiefly due to these 
eases in Scotland. 
Results of the Registrar-General’s return of mortality in the Metropolis for the 
week ending on Saturday last— 






















Numberof Autumn 

Deaths. Average. 
Zymotic Diseases. .....-+ 423 s 270 
Dropsy, “‘ancer, ani other a4 52 
Tubercular Diseases 1s ° int 
Diseases of the Krain, los i27 
Diseases of the Heart and slood vessels manila : nae "ewe 42 8 
Diseases of the Lungs, and of the other Organs of Respiration... . 125 222 
Diseases of the Stomach, Liver, aod other Organs of Digestion . . 59 neee 67 
Dis: aves of the Kidneys, &c...... ne secevese 600+006 se sececeons 6 occe 12 
Chiidbirth, diseases of the Uterus, &c one 12 4 
Rheumatism, diseases of the Bones, Joints, &e. il ese 8 
Diveases of the Skin, Cellular tissue, &e ..... 2 . 2 
Malformations we Gee eseennnes " 10 3 
Premature Burth ....-..+++ 23 23 
Atrophy ...- . 21 19 
i a cmnaseet a 33 6 
Sadden .. ...«-««+: eoes Se eee oe . 16 12 
Vio.ence, Privation, Cod, and Intemperance 19 ose s2 

Total including unspecified causes o e6eevse . -» Db 1st F 
The temperature of the thermometer ranged from 73.0? in the sun to 27.7? in 
the shade; the mean temperature by day being coider than the mean average 


temperature by 1.5°. The direction of the wind for the week was variavle. 
The accounts of the Bank of England for the week endiug the 4th November 
exhibit, when compared with those of the preceding week, the following results— 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. increase, "ease. 











Rest .....- ° £27,054 eres _—— 
Public Deposits — =: ° £3,813 
Other Deposits - - . — tee 125,797 
Seven-day and other Bills wee ee eeeeeeenee T.7A9 snes —_— 
Government Securities, including Dead-weight — ovece 181,000 
Other securitics ..+.-++++ ee ccereresccccscese —— . ° 83,523 
Notes unissued ......+.. eee ° oo ° ° 24,410 
Actual Circulation «.+.--++eeeeeees eeeees eens —_—- seeee 35,905 
Issve DEPARTMENT. 

Notes issued... «..+.++-- eccsceces TRA 505 eeeee od 
BMG cccccccccccccccccvcevceccs IB4,ALL ceeee 





This week, 
13,407.535 
18.554,085 


Last week. 
3,273,142 
15,589,990 








Total Bullion in both Departments ......--++- 
Actual Circulation ... 





THE ARMY. 
War-orrice, Nov. 10.—Ist Regt. of Life Guards 
pay 15th Light Drags. to be Cornet and Sub-Lieut. vice Dodwell, deceased; St. G 
Caulfield, Gent. to be Cornet and Sub-Lieut. by purchase, vice Burne, who retires. 3d 
Drag. Guards —Lieut. P. Broughton to be Capt. by purchase, vice Garratt, who retires ; 
Cornet H. H Lonsdale to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Broughton; Ensign C. D. Ped- 
der, from the 59:h Foot, to be Cornet, by purchase, vice Lousdale. 3d Light Drags 
Cornet F. Chaplin to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Casement, who retires; G. Brassey, 
Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, vice Chaplin lith Light Drags.—Cornet W. 8. 
Brinkley to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Morant, who retires; J. 
Cornet, by purchase, vice brinkley. Coldstream Guards—Capt. ©. W. strong, from the 
48th Foot, to be Lieut. and Capt. vice Sir J. E. Harington, Bart. who exchanges, 
17th Foot—Ensign D. L. Colthurst to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Cold, who retires ; 
C. H. J. Heigham, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Colthurst. 24th Foot— Lieut 
H. M. Buras, from 62d Foot, to be Lieut. vice Daubeny, who exchanges. 46th Foot 
—Ensign C. 8S. M*’Alester to be Lieut by purchase, v Spilling, who retires ; E. 
Meurant, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice M*Alester. 44th Foot—Lieut. and Capt. 
Sir J. E. Harington, Bart. from the Coldstream Regt. of Foot Guards, to be Capt. vice 
Strong, who exchanges, 59th Foot—J. A. Caullield, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, 
vice Pedder, appomted to the 3d Drag. Guards. 60th Foot—tl, Cockburn, Gent. to be 


Lieut. W. B. Burne, from half- 


< 





Miller, Gent. to be 


Sec. Lieut. without purchase, vice H. H. Vaughan, cashiered by the sentence of a 
General Court-Martial. 62d Foot—Lieut. J. Daubveny, trom the 24th Foot, to be 
Lieutenant, vice Burns, who exchanges. 66th Fuot—Lieutenant James Verling Ellis, 


from half-pay 28th Foot, to be Lieutenant, vice Bray, appointed to the 96th Foot. 
69h Foot —Brevet Col. sir A. F. D'Este, from half pay Unatt’ to be Lieut.-Col. vice 
Monins, who exchanges; Major C.J. Coote to be Lieut.-Col. by purchase, vice Sir 
who retires; Capt. J. W. L. Paxton to be Major, by purchase, vice 
. J. Carmichael to be Capt. by purchase, vice Paxton ; Ensign R. Fitz- 
geraid to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Carmichael; W.L. B Straten, Gent. to be Ensign, 
by purchase, vice Fuzyger . Sth Foot —Capt. A. G. Grant to be Major, by purchase, 
vice Tennant, who retires; Lieut. C. F.C. Seymuur to be Capt. by purchase, vice 
Grant ; Ensign G. Ward to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Seymour ; J. Armitage, Gent. 
to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Warde. 

Ceylon Rifle Regt.—second Lieut. C. 8. Smelt to be First Lieut. without purchase, 
Vice Kingsmiil, dece wed ; J. A. Campbell, Gent. to be mil Lieut. vice Smelt. 

srevet—Lieut. G. rehier, of the Bengal Artillery, duing duty at the East India 
Company's Depot at Warley, vice Spurgin, to have the local aud temporary rank of 
Lieut. while so employed 

Unattached —Lieut. F. Cassidy, from the 16th Foot, to be Capt. without purchase. 
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BIRTHS, 

On the 2d May, at Taranaki Parsonage, New Zealand, the Wife of the Rev. Henry 
Govett, of a dauzhter. 

On the 3ist October, at Salisbury, Lady Roper, of a daughter. 

On the 4th November, in Russell Place, Fitsroy Square, Mrs. W. Sterndale Bennett, 
of a daughter. 

On the 7th, at Ickworth, Lady Alfred Hervey, of a son. 

On the Sth, in Cleveland Square, the Countess of Sandwich, of a daughter. 

On the Sth, at Longfurd Casue, Viscountess Foikes.one, of a daughter. 

MAKRKIAGES. 

On the 12th October, in Scotiand, and afterwards at St. Botolph’s, Bishopsgate, the 
Rev. John Kirkland Glazebrook, M.A., son of Thomas Kirkland Glazebrook, Esq., 
Egremont, Chesh re, to Harriett Augusta, daughter of William Harter, Esq., Llope 
Hall, Pendleton, near Manchester. 

On the Ist November, at Yealmpton, Devonshire, James Eman, Esq., Captain in the 
Porty-tirst Regiment, to Auna Maria Bowes, second daughter of the late Major-Gene- 
Tal owes 

On the 2d, at Clifton Church, the Rev. Edward Henry Niblett, B.A., Vicar of Hares- 
field, second son of D. J. Niblett, Esq, of aresticld Court, Gloucestershire, to Mary 
Anne, second daughter of James Law stewart, Esq., of Jamaica. 

On the 4th, at Pittenween, the Earl of Norbury, to Stewart Lindsay, second daughter 
Of Major-General Sir Heury Bethune, Bart., of Kileonguhar House, Fifeshire. 

On the 7th, at Witham, Essex, Commander William Robinson, R.N., to 
eldest daughter of the late Captain J. A. Wieburg, late Fort-Major, Newfoundlaud. 














sank of Eng 2 
On the 5th, in Fleet Street, Mr. Thomas Williamson; in his 53d year 

On the 6th, in Branswick square, Brighton, George Lanes Crosbie Ward, second son 
of the Hon. J. Petty Ward ; in his 15th year. 

At Wellington, New Zealand, at the residence of her youngest son, Margaret, Widow 
of the late William Wills, Esq, formerly of Streatham, Surrey ; in her 65th year, 


POSTSCRIPT. 
Saturpay Nigar. 


The German papers contain scarcely any news from Vienna. A cor- 
respondent of the Kdlnische Zeitung, in a letter dated Vienna the 4th in- 
stant, gives a very gloomy account of the present state of the city. Ac- 


land ; in her 68th year 








| cording to his statement, a sombre despair, baffling description, pervaded 


the minds of the inhabitants of Vienna. It is said that the troops have 
suffered severely, but orders have been given not to announce the number 


| of killed. 


A letter quoted in the last Hamburg Bérsenhalle, dated the 1st Novem- 
ber, supplies some particulars not atlorded by the direct accounts from 
Vienna— 

“ The triumph expressed at the victory of the army has been paorchased at a 
dear price, and has been attended with circumstances at which every human heart 
shudders, such Vandalism and cruelty have they betrayed. The party which 
held the city from the 6th ultimo founded its power no doubt npon the terror in- 
| Spired by the masses which supported it. But the victory of the troops has been 
abused in the most inhuman tanner. Instead of making prisoners of all who 
were found in arms but who offered no resistance, ani delivering them over for 
trial by courts-martial or otherwise, they were butchered singly without 
mercy; and this not alone by the privates without orders, even officers boast of 
having gven commands to that effect. An officer of the National Guards 
surprise by the military, and seeing his retreat cut off, threw away 
his sword and called out “Quarter!” but was shot on the spot. Per- 
sons in the streets in the evening, when called to by the patrols to stand, bat 
in their terror endeayoured to get out of the way, were iminediately tired upon. 
I myself witnessed the death of two individuals who fell pierced with balls. Bat 
the Emperor's troops have not alone massacred—they have pillaged, and, as it 
would seem, with full permission, no steps being taken by the officers to prevent 
it. At first [ would not believe the fact; but have since seen grenadiers encamped 
in the hotel in which I am lodging, taking watches, gold-lace, and fine articles of 


| clothing, out of their bread-sacks; so that the truth exhibited itself in all its 


} 
Eliza Ann, 


nakedness to my eyes. You often see parties of tinkers strolling about the 
country to mend pots and pans; these come out of the Carpathian Mountains: 
now, tancy two hundred and fifty such fellows with muskets in their hands and 
the great leather sack on their backs for a koapsack, and you have a company 
ot Croatian soldiers of the kind which Wiadischyratz has let loose in masses on the 
city.” 

Advices from Vienna to the 4th instant, state that General Messenhauser 
and General Bem have been arrested. 
papers state that Windischgriitz had proceeded towards 
aving a body of 35,000 in 


Some of the 
Buda-Pesth at the head of 65,000 troops, led 
Vienna. 

The Silesian Gaaette reports an insurrection at Lemberg, the capital of 
Austrian Gallicia. The town had been bombarded. The letters from Vienna, 
however, state that a great number of waggons with ammunition had ar- 
rived there, bringing the report that the revolt at Lemberg had been com- 
pletely suppressed by the military authorities. 

A letter from Olmiitz, of the 2d instant, states that the deputation from 
the city of Prague had arrived there to present a petition to the Emperor 
in favour of the inhabitants of The Emperor granted the de- 
puties an audience, but did not make any promise. Having heard of the 
capture of Vienna, the deputies forwarded a second address to the Em- 
peror, praying of him to reéstablish legal order in that city; and represent- 
ing that a violation of the rights couferred on the population by the con- 
stitution would necessarily react in the most fatal manner on the entire 





Vienna, 





mouarchy. 

Letters from Berlin of the 7th, inform us that the Count of Branden- 
burg, with the consent of the King, has given up the attempt to forma 
Ministry. 


General Buzeaud has announced, that “a more mature appreciation of 
the state of public miud, and recent events,” induce him to withdraw asa 
candidate for the National Presidency. His letter » my friends and 
supporters ” conclu rmatically—* [ entreat them to concentrate their 
votes tor &@ man to whom the general assent attributes suili sieut streagth to 


“ 
t 


ies en 





e the fu 


domiuate the present aud consolidat future.” 


At a Cornw Tuesday, it was stated that Prince Al- 
bert, as Chan Ann's parish. 
It did not clearly appear which mine had been takea in hand by the Prince, 
but it was supposed to be one called Polberro. The employment thus 
given to the miuers promises to make the Priace very popular amongst them. 


all tenantry court, last 
w of the Datchy, had set to work a mine in St. 


nC 


It is said that the Queen has siguitied her intention to confer the honour of 
kuighthood upon Mr Mayor of Manchester. 


The Gazette ] 


te 


Elkanah Armitage, the la 
night contains a notice from the Speaker of the 


of last 


House of Commons that in fourteen days he will issue his writ for the 
West Yorkshire election. 
The Great Western and South-w 
lowed the example of the North-western, and published minute accounts 
of their financial pe 
The Great Western Company sums up its expenditure to the 30th Jane 1848, 
at LL311.0692; and estimates its farther requirements at 4 137,913.—total 
capital, 15,448,9132 It supposes that the trattic will continue to yield the same 
rate per mile on the 296 miles which will be opened when the whole capital is 





tern Railway Companies have fol- 


spent, as at present; and that its revenue, after deducting 40 per ceat for working 
expenses, will then yield a net sum of 885,1004 This sam will give a dividen 
of 62 10s. per cent on the presumed full capital. The Ustord and Cheltenham 
and the Cornwall! Railway are to rest in abeyance. 

The South-western accounts are not quite soclearor full. The result held out 
will give a dividend of 6/. per cent om 
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| tothe sharebolders is, that the net revea 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


[Saturday, 





a share capital of 6,471,7031.; but this result implies an increase of 2,495/. 
{about a seventh ] in the weekly receipts. 


“The Clonmel correspondent of the Times, writing on the 9th instant, re- 
ports that the place was in a great ferment on the previous night, from 
rumours that an attempt to rescue Mr. O’Brien was about to be made. At 
midnight all the soldiery and constabulary were suddenly roused and 
marched out of the town: at dawn they returned, escorting seventeen men 
under arrest. They had found some 1,500 men drilling in a large field, 
most cf them armed with pikes or muskets: the drillers had fled, but the 
seventeen prisoners Lad been seized. 

After an examination before the Magistrates, on Thursday, all the pri- 
soners were committed for trial at the sitting of the adjourned Commission 
in December. One of them is a student of Trinity College Dublin. 





A correspondent, whose familiarity with Continental affairs inclines his 
sympathies towards the Poles, puts the case of the refugees still among us 
so well, that we cannot do better than give his own words. Although we 
have felt bound to dissent from the thick-and-thin supporters of claims 
urged on behalf of Poland, the claims of many a fugitive from that un- 
happy land are backed by every consideration of humanity and generosity. 

“ The annual demonstration of the charitable feelings entertained by the inhabi- 
tants of the Metropolis towards those Polish exiles who have sought an asylum 
amongst us is about to recur, and thesituation of Eastern Europe is one which assu- 
redly does not lessen the interest attaching to the events which sent them hither. 
When the Corporation of London granted this year, as usual, the use of their 
Guildhall for the usual benefit ball, it was stated that the Poles from the Aus- | 
trian and Prussian portions of that dismembered country had returned, permis- 
sion being granted to them to do so. The exiles now amongst us are, therefore, 
composed exclusively of Poles from the portion occupied by Russia, and to which | 
all ingress is debarred them. | 

“ Whether those who have left are much to be envied by those whom they have | 
left behind, seeing the deplorable condition of their country, may be doubted; | 
but there can be no doubt that thoxe who have remained here in the tranquillity | 
of their present asylum must be exonerated from all responsibility on the score of | 


anything which their countrymen have attempted, and cannot incur even the suspi- | 
cions of the most jealous friends of social order and peace. Nor can we feel less | 
oe with our guests that many are incapacitated by age and sickness from 
seeking the turmoils all around them. Both these circumstances no doubt weighed 
with the City authorities when the grant of the hall was made; and the same consi- 
derations will doubtless induce many to contribute to forward the object of the | 
ball who would have shrunk from a political demonstration. | 
“ We are averse to indulging in those generalities which suggest themselves as | 
the just commentary on passing events; but we cannot see in the demoralized 
and anarchical position of the partitioning powers any motive for changing the 
opinion which high-minded and sound statesmen have shared with us on the | 
treatment which Poland received at their hand, and which is still unatoned and 


deplorable.” 





| 
MONEY MARKET. | 
Stock EXCHANGE, FRIDAY AFTERNOON. | 
The continued fall in the French Funds during the first days of the week kept | 
our own Stocks down, and excited the hopes of the speculators. On Wednesday 
and yesterday, prices improved in Paris, and an advance has occurred here. Con- 
Sols have fluctuated since Saturday between 853 and 864; closing today at 86% 4, 
the price at which they stood on Friday week, when the downward reaction 
commenced. There is no real change in the market. Stock continues as scarce | 


sales are almost entirely of a speculative character. Besides the fall of the Funds, 
there are other indications of the prevalence of a great degree of alarm in Paris. 
Among the rest, we may allude to the reported retirement from business of the 
eminent banking firm of Rothschild. This rumour is entirely unfounded; and is | 
understood to have arisen from the intended voyage of one of the junior members 
of the firm to the United States. i 
mencing; one of the most certain symptoms of political disquiet. The premium 
upon gold has been as high as 34 per cent, but has since tallen to about 2 per 
cent. There has, however, been no rise in the rate of exchange upon Paris, as 
might otherwise have been expected; principally because there is a very good de- 
mand for bills upon Paris, to pay (as we are informed) for considerable cargoes of 
corn, chiefly oats, which have been recently shipped to this country trom France. 
Should this state of things continue, and any large importation of corn take | 
Place, a considerable diminution in the Bank store of bullion may be anticipated. 


| 
as ever; the majority of operations for money being purchases, while the large | 


' 
Some attention has been attracted by a large operation which was effected in | 
| 


the Stock Exchange a few days back; where one party gave a premium to have 
the right of compelling certain others (the takers of the premium) to take a given 
amount of Consols upon the day previous to that fixed for the settlement ot the 
April Account in 1849, at the price of 80. If on that day the price of Consols 
should be below &(, the giver of the premium will buy at such reduced price, 
and his profit will arise from the ditlerence between the price at which he buys 
them and 80, the price at which he bas the right of calling upon the takers of 
the premium then to buy them of him. If the price should be above 80, nothing 
more wil! be done in the matter, the giver of the premium will lose the amount | 
given, and the takers of it will make a corresponding profit. This, in the lan- | 
guage of the market, is called an “option.” Proceedings of this nature are of | 
common occurrence, and the present is only remarkable for the length of time to 
which it extends and the lowness of the price fixed. The amount of Stock in the 
transaction in question is 300,000/. and the premium % per cent. 

In the Foreign Market, the chief business has been in Mexican Stock, which 
is from } to 1 per cent higher than last week. Portuguese Four per Cent Bonds | 
are also rather firmer; but the slight impulse given to Spanish Stock has not 
continued. The Dutch and Northern European Bonds are rather firmer; while | 
the transactions in them, though still small, are more extensive than they have 
been recently. 

The Railway Market has been in a more quiet state, and prices have not fluc- 
tuated so extensively as for the last week or two. The Shares of the principal | 
lines have beea well supported; while in the Great Western and Midland a trifling 
advance is apparent. Those of the minor varieties are nearly the same as last 
week. Some large business has occurred in North Staffordshire and Caledonian, 
but without causing any great alteration in the price. 

SaTURDAY, TWELVE o’CLOCK. 

_ The English Funds are firm at yesterday’s quotations, with but few transac- 
tions. The only change in the Foreign Bonds is in Mexican Stock, which ap- 
_ to bein demand, and is nominally quoted at 214 22. The Railway Share 

arket is firm; the statements of the Great Western and South-western Com- | 
_— have a‘tracted much attention, and occasioned considerable discussion. 

he following are the chief transactions as yet noticed: Great Western, Half- 
shares, 18} 4; Ditto, Fifths, 183; North-western, 119; North British, 15; 
North Stafford, 83. 
een SATURDAY, Two o’CLocK. 
The English Funds have receded 4 per cent since the morning; Consols for | 


Account and Money closing at 86 4 3. This heaviness may be attributed to the 
decline of the French Funds in Paris yesterday, when prices fell about 4 per cent. | 





\ 
A demand for the precious metals is com- | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| the subject is concerned. 


The transactions in the Foreign Market have been confined to the following. 
Mexican, 214 3 22 214 22; Portuguese Three per Cents, 224; Spanish Active. 
11; Ditto, Three per Cents, 234 4 23; Dutch Two-and-a-halt, 45 3. The Raij, 
way Share Market is firmer, Great Western have been as much as 6/. per Share 
above the quotation of yesterday, namely, as high as 88; the highest price yester. 
day having been 82: the latest quotation is indicative of reaction, being 85; South. 
western have not been at all affected, having fluctuated between 39 and 40, as they 
did yesterday. The following are the principal transactions since the mornj 

Caledonian, 18$ 194 19; Ditto, Preference, 43 4; Eastern Counties, 12 4 3. 
Great Western, 87} 8 5; Ditto, Quarter-shares, 184 4; Ditto, Fifths, 184 19 jgi? 
Ditto, New, 17/., 114 12 114 11; Lancaster and Carlisle, 48; Lancashire and 
Yorkshire, Quarter-shares, 114; Ditto, Fitths, 54 4; Ditto, Preterence, 5; 
London, Brighton, and South Coast, 284; London and North-western, 119 20 18} 
119}; Ditto, New, 7}; London and South-western, 394 40 39; Midland, 85 4}; 
North British, 15} 16% 154; Ditto, Quarter-sbares, 33; North Statlordshize 
83 93; Oxford, Worcester, and Wolverhampton, 22%; South-eastern and Dover, 
244, Ditto, Original N. and B., 263 4; York and North Midland, 514 1; Ditto 
Preference, 94. ; 








3 per Cent Consols ...+.+++ + 86) 2 Danish 3 per Cents «-.+++++- 62 5 
Ditto for Account...+.++++- 865 2 Dutch 23 per Cents «.++e0e. 45 6 

3 per Cent Reduced ........ 854 4 Ditto 4 per Cents...+---+++5 69 70 
3} per Cents.....+++. co coe 85§ Z Mexican 5 per Cents 1846... 215 93 
Long Annuities . eeecccese 84 New Gremada «.ceceeeecees 124 13g 
Bank Stock ._——_ Portuguese N.4 perCevts 1842 233 43 
Exchequer Bills ......++++. 37 43 pm Portuguese Old 1824........ 6s 70 
India Stock .....e.seeeeee8 233 53 Kussian 5 per Cents ........ 98 100 
Brazilian 5 per Cents......+ 724 Spanish (Active) 5 per Cents 10} 11} 
Belgian 4} per Cents ....... 70 2 Ditto 3 per Cents 1842 ..... 225 3 
Buenos Ayres «-.++e++++..+ 20 2 VOREEEEER scccccccscessces 14 16 
Chilian 6 per Cents .....+-. 825 





THE THEATRES. 


Auber’s last opera, Huydée, has been produced in an English dress at 
Covent Garden. It originally appeared at the Opéra Comique, where it 
has had considerable success; and it has been more talked about here than 
is usual with unperformed pieces, in consequence of its having been an- 
nounced during last season as one of the forthcoming novelties at the Royal 
Italian Opera. Now that we have seen and heard it, we are surprised that 
its production there should have been contemplated. Like all the Opéra 
Comique pieces, it is a musical play, in which the action is chicfly carried 
on in simply spoken dialogue, instead of concerted music aud recitatives as 
in the opera strictly so called. To bring it on the Italian stage, the dia- 
logue at present spoken must be thrown either into new and more largely 
developed concerted pieces, or into recitatives. ‘The former alternative 
would amount almost to remodelling and rewriting the opera by the com- 


| poser himself,—of which we never heard that there was any idca; the 


latter might indeed be accomplished by another hand,—as in the case of 
Fidelio, tor which Costa undertook to supply recitatives: but where there 
is such a quantity of dialogue, tedious and heavy encugh as it stands, it 
would be perfectly intolerable when thrown into Italian sing-song. And 
besides, “Je jeu ne vaudrait pas la chandelle”: the opera has not merit or 
importance sufficient to justify such operose proceedings. We are inclined 
to think we shall hear no more of Haydée in connexion with the Royal 
Italian Opera. 

The drama comes from the practised hand of M. Scribe; but does not 
evince his usual felicity of subject or constructive skill. It is singularly 
deficient in interest. The hero is Admiral of the Venetian fleet, in the 
full career of victory and fame, but oppressed with melancholy, caused by 
secret remorse for a crime so base as to place bim without the pale of sym- 
pathy. In his earlier life a profligate, he had cheated out of his whole 
fortune a fellow gamester, whose ruin was followed by suicide. ‘1 his 
secret, constantly preying on his mind, is discovered by one of his oflivers, 
his deadly enemy; who overhears him, in his sleep, talking of his crime and 
his intention to make reparation to the son of his victim. ‘1 hus possessed 
of the Admiral’s secret, his enemy is about to turn it to account by the 


| simple expedient of denouncing him to the Senate at the moment when he 
| is about to be elected Doge of the republic, when his purpose is defeated by 


his death in an accidental quarrel; and the Admiral becomes the Doge, his 
secret remaining unrevealed except to the audience. ‘Lhis is the whole 
subject; but it is complicated by a multitude of persons and incidents 
which have no bearing on the denouement. Even the heroine contributes 
nothing to the action of the piece: her part might be suppressed without 
detriment to the plot. She is a Greek slave, the attendant of the Ad- 
miral’s ward, another persouage as superfluous as herself in so far as 
Neither of them does anything: but the Ad- 
miral, finding that the lady has a lover on board his ship, who happens to 
be the heir of his former victim, bestows her upon him; while he takes to 
himself the fascinating Haydée, and makes her his dogaressa. It is alto- 


| gether a very confused story. 


The music cannot be reckoned among Auber'’s masterpieces; though it 
has a great deal of the elegant brilliancy of his style. ‘Ihe airs are pretty, 
but not striking or impassioned. The most pleasing is a song sung by 
Haydée, (who has lived among the sailors till she has become a sort of 


Jille du regiment,) celebrating the ship and its gallant crew; their chorus 


mingling with the strain. ‘lhis was given by Miss Lucombe with great fire 
and spirit. Haydée’s grand scena in the third act, though full of showy 
and difficult passages, is a work of labour rather than of inspiration. ‘The 
airs in the part of Loredano, the hero, take little hold of the memory. ‘The 
concerted pieces (owing to the quantity of spoken dialogue) are less fully 
worked out than in some of Auber’s other operas; but they have his cha- 


| racteristic features of ingenious contrivance and animated eflect; and his 


instrumentation, as usual, is full of nice and delicate touches. But the 


composer does not appear ever to have been much warmed or excited by 
his subject. 

Miss Lucombe made her theatrical débit in the character of Huydee, 
with the fullest success. Long known as a concert-singer, and distinguished 
for a classical taste and musicianlike style, she has recently studied with 
much profit in Italy. Her voice is greatly improved, though its original 
defects are not entirely removed; but it is in force and variety of expres- 
sion, clearness of elocution, and refinement of style, that her progress 18 
chiefly apparent. She reminded us constantly of Persiani; and, save Ade- 
laide Kemble and Clara Novello, we do not know an English female vo- 
calist who has acquired so much of the true Italian method. Her very 
petite figure is rather against her on the stage; but, with ease, grace, and 
animation, 

“ Pritchard's genteel, and Garrick six feet high”; 
and these gifts Miss Lucombe possesses in no ordinary degree. 
Mr. Sims Reeves, both in acting and singing, did justice to Loredane; 
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though it is not a part which affords full scope to his talents. He gave 
owerful effect to the scene where Loredano, in his troubled sleep, betrays 
his secret; and sang the melancholy air in the last act with much sweet- 
ness and expression. The other characters had nothing remarkable either 
in themselves or their performance. As in all French operas, there is a 
great deal of specticle, which is splendidly got up. 

Another Norma has appeared; Mademoiselle Nissen, who performed the 

art at Covent Garden on Tuesday. This lady is much superior to Made- 

moiselle de Roissi, the Norma of the Princess’s, whose débit we noticed 
last week; but she is a very inadequate representative of the most arduous 
part, probably, on the musical stage. In person she is well formed and not 
ungraceful, but her features are far from handsome ; and her action, though 
at times sufliciently violent, is made up of ordinary stage conventionalities. 
She is a good but by no means a great singer. She has some fine high 
notes, and she executes florid passages very neatly; hnt her voice, through- 
out the principal part of its compass, has a hardness which art has been un- 
able to remove. She had what the bills called a “ triumphant success” 
but the first night of every débutant is a triumph now-a-days—the reality 
of the success is tested afterwards. 

The only event in the non-musical drama is the appearance of Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Kean, as permanent members (not “ stars”) of the Haymar- 
ket company. They came out in The Wife's Seeret, which ran nearly the 
whole of last season. Novelty, Mr. Webster, novelty! 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
Sin—Your correspondent “ J. S. H.,” who puts himself forward in defence of the 
Scotch Centr 1 Railway Company, for their regulations in general, and for that 
particular application of them to the Datchess of Sutherland which has recently 
roduced a public sensation, escaped better than he deserved with the reproof ad 
ministered in your comment. Neither his tone nor his matter merits forbearance ; 
and as the subject to which this incident has drawn public attention is of great 
importance to the commercial and social intercourse of the country, I shall beg 
the favour of sufficient space to deal with the letter of “ J. S. H.” 
The “ great fuss,” as he vulgarly phrases it, was simply a very general ex- 
pression of disgust with what appeared to be a very brutal act. That the ap- 
nt brutality inculpates no individual,—that it turns out to be the inevitable 
consequence of a system established by well-meaning, narrow-minded persons 
who foresaw no such effects,—while it excuses the officials, condemns the system. 
«J. S.H.” taxes you with misinformation or want of candour, because “ the 
Secretary, who could alone exercise a discretionary power, has publicly denied 
that he was ever applied to.” A conclusive justification of the Secretary, cer- 
tainly; but if he had received and rejected the application, (as was originally and 
incorrectly stated,) it is plain, from every line of his letter, that “J. S. HL.” is pre- 
red to justify the refusal. 


burgh, in place of being carried the seventy -five miles by the Central Railway. It 
is stated that she was too late to see her father alive; and it is invidiously and 
falsely inferred that her disappointment was caused by the one hour longer time 
consumed on the post road.” Does not this writer perceive that, whatever the ac- 
cidental fact might in this instance be, the difference of time might have been, 
and might be again, the cause of a “ disappointment ” which might inflict a sorrow 
for life? I say nothing of his calculation of the speed of the Scotch Central Rail- 
way; which, if it can only perforin seventy-five miles in the time required for forty 
miles of posting, holds out no great encouragement to passengers, even on week- 
days, let alone Sundays. 

“ You argue justly,” continues “ J. S. HL,” addressing the Spectator, “ that the 
regulations being so, it would have been improper to grant the request merely be- 
cause she was a Dutchess; and you might have added, that if she had not been a 

rson of distinction, the world would have heard nothing about the matter.” 
Now, Sir, with submission, you did not argue quite justly, and “J. 5S. H.” has, 
characteristically, selected the only weak part of your article for his applause. 

No one will for a moment maintain that the agony of filial feeling which drew 
forth the bitter tears of the lady in question, as the inexorably righteous train 
whirled away its empty carriages, is not as sacred, as deeply entitled to respect 
and sympathy, in the daughter of the humblest cottager as in the proudest 
Dutchess of the land; and no ove till lately would have supposed it possible that 
Puritan rigour would have, under such circumstances, deliberately and with full 
knowledge of the truth, debarred the one more than the other from the use of 
means ready provided to further the performance of the most solemn act of pious 
duty. But the knowledge of the truth is difficult in the case of humble and ob- 
seure persons. The Company would say that everybody who wanted a Sanday 
conveyance might urge such a plea; that there could be no means of verifying the 
story or of identifying the applicant; that they would be liable to perpetual im- 
position, and their rules to perpetual infringement. But in the case of the Dateh- 
ess of Sutherland—aud here I apprehend lies the distinction—there was no such 
danger. She was easily identified, and her errand was verified by every news- 
paper in Great Britain which had announced that Lord Carlisle lay dying at Cas- 
tle Howard. It is not, therefore, because she was a Dutchess that the rule should 
have been relaxed in ber favour, but because no doubt could exist that hers was 
a bo: 4 fide case—that she actually was hui yug from the extremity of Scot- 


land to the deathbed of her father. But “ you might have added, that 
if she had not been a person of distinction, the world wo ld have heard 
nothing about the matter.” No doubt you might, and with perfect truth; 
, but that “J. S. IL.” should gratuitously remind you of a fact so damna- 
tory to the system he volunteers to defend, is a curious specimen of bung- 


ling candour. His | gic is quite as curious. Having just pointed out that a 
hundred instances sinilar to that which has lately shocked and revolted public 
feeling may have occurred, only that the sufferers not being persons of eminence 


the world knows nothing about the matter, he proceeds immediately to ridicule 
the charge made against the Company—* because once since the commencement 
of the Scottish railways, a person going on Sunday to see a dying parent has 


been obliged to travel by another route”; thereby assuming that to be an insu- 
lated fact, which he has, three lines above, taken the trouble to show may have 
often happened before. Really these are but sorry dialectics for a ge nan who 
taunts you in such learned phrase for failing to perceive that cert: 
not “ correlatives.” 

The conclusion of this production you have dealt with—imuclhi too gen ly: 
the Pharisaical arrogance which leads these public carriers to set themselves up 





sin subjects are 


for 


for censors of the people's morals, and prompts a clumsy advocate, while he treats 
with levity the outraged feelings of a lady of great station, to an explosion of 


Maudlin cant against the Sunday recreations of the poor, richly deserve the lash 
which no hand can wield with more wholesome efficacy than your own. 
Parliament will, according to present appearances, be culled upon in its next 
Session to legislate afresh fur the main lines of English railway. It will do well 
to extend the compulsory clause which secures the carriage of letters by these 
Northern lines to the conveyance of passengers; and it will render a good service 
to Sober and rational Christianity by curbing the headlong zeal of these formalists, 
with whom it is unlawful to heal a wounded spirit on the Sabbath-day,—re- 
lieving them from the invidious functions of an amateur police, and silencing their 
Over-righteous scruples by its imperial fiat. ; 





| hopes in others, 


TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


PEACE, 

A NATURAL alarm is felt by peaceful politicians at the danger 
that Peace runs of being made unpopular and contemmed by be- 
coming a cant—the fashion of a season or two at Exeter Hall. 
The great apeenant of Negro Emancipation has been hindered 
if not spoiled by the fanatical bungling of the soi-disant philan- 
thropic sect; and now the same sort of sect is “going it” at Peace. 

The worst of it is that these bunglers are neither fools or mad- 
men nor rogues. There may be mercenary cant among them, and 
feeble fanaticism ; but there is a good deal of method and plain 
sense. If the middle class has a philosophy at all it is to be found 
in such gatherings ; they embody the high resolve of the 
shopocracy. In the address of the Peace Congress there is much 
advice that is sanctioned by conscientious judgment. An appeal 
to arms is certainly an unjust, irreligious, and inhuman mode of 
settling international disputes—when it can be helped, and when 
tyranny or brate ignorance does not oblige even wisdom and hu- 
manity to take up arms in self-defence. An arbitration-clause in 
treaties would be useful—if it could be enforced ; only it does 
happen that the clause would be wanted just at the time when 








| treaties are found to be altogether inoperative—when two nations 


are in a passion. A congress to settle an international code would 
be excellent—if there were a probability of its coming to any sort 
of conclusion. A simultaneous disarmament would be very ju- 
dicious—if all nations could be brought to an accord : but the 
very wish on the part of some would only inspire treacherous 
The wisdom of the Peace Congress is of that 
simple kind which overlooks all the existing folly, and deals only 
with things as they ought to be and not as they are. The Con- 
gress embodies a sentiment that is gaining ground ; it may have 
influence with the classes of public men who subserve to cant or 


| are influenced by the sort of sectarian views with which such 


movements are imbued ; but still the sentiment belongs only to a 
section of society, and the influence is sectional. To other classes, 


| the formal proposition that nations should behave well and be 


From whatever quarter the veto might have come, | 
owever, it obliged the Dutchess “ to post forty miles on the direct road to Edin- | 


reasonable, is a great congregrated niaiserie ; and peace is dis- 
credited by its inept advocacy. 

It does not need a Peace Congress to tell men that war is ter- 
rible and peace judicious: the whole object of later wars has been 
to secure peace; and many a devastated land could tell more 
than Mr. Silk Buckingham and his colleagues can of harrowing 
experiences. If, then, peace is broken, depend upon it that the 
infraction is the work of influences Jarger than those within the 
scope of Exeter Hall meetings. Peace or war is determined, not 
by the resolve of any one nation, s‘ill less of any one council, but 


| by the state of the people, the relations of classes within king- 
| doms, the social condition, the degree of education, the drift of the 


literature, the bearing of the arts, the tendency to physical or to 
intellectual activity, the pressure of institutions, of wants or pre- 
judices, and a hundred other agencies. The resolve of a nation 
is not a simple act of free-will, brought about by cool judgment 
on well-sifted arguments, but is the product of the hunured ele- 


| ments which go to form the multitudinous mind of the nation 


and to impart its bent. The true peace-training of a nation is 
that which makes it enlightened, independent, and strong, so 
that it can be neither deluded, frightened, nor foreed into war. 
Mere pledges to peace might tie the hands of a great nation 
against keeping the peace. 


THE SATYR AND THE TRAVELLER AGAIN. 

Ir is scarcely possible that any of our unbiassed readers can 
have perused our recent notices of Lrish politics,—for instance, our 
paper on “The Mistake of the Irish Patriots,”—so as to construe 
them into a commendation of the Slievanamon rebels; and if a 
few not unbiassed readers choose to do so, we have become too 
much accustomed to deliberate perversion to be angry at it, 
though we have not yet learned to respect such a mode of con- 
troversy. 

On the other hand, our wayward friend the Dublin Evening 
Mail has a reason for its bias: the natural independence of 
acuteness struggles with the exigencies of Orange partisanship ; 
great need of support makes that party ready enough to snatch 
ut it in any quarter; and for that end it is easy to split away one 
side of the views taken by a journal not onesided, That is the 
sort of process which the Dublin Evening Mail attempts with 
our writing. The Dublin politician professes inability to recon- 
cile our approval of the Clonmel verdicts with our censure of the 
Law-officers of the Crown for their management of the trials: 
it suits him to confound two subjects which we had considered 
apart, and which are in themselves perfectly distinct. 

The main facts of the Slievanamon affair and its antecedents 
were involved in no obscurity. Such obscurity as existed at the 
trial was a factitious technical obscurity, dark only to that judi- 
cial blindness which, like feline blindness, is aggravated by the 
light of day. An immense mass of evidence, not quite spoiled 
by the lawyers on either side, was conveyed to the Jury. There 
was considerable anxiety to know how the Jury would maintain 
its independence in a country where that virtue must be shot- proof. 
The jurors returned a verdict suitable to the mass of inculpatory 
evidence, but further vindicated an impartial and dispassionate 


| view of the «ase by recommending a merciful treatment of the 
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prisoners ; thus leaving open to the Crown a course especially re- 
commended by political expediency. Had the Slievanamon _pa- 
triots fallen in the affray, been shot afterwards under martial law, 
or been hanged by the verdict of the Clonmel Jury, they would 
only have had their deserts. Men who play at rebellion—who get 
up the bustle of insurrection without any really popular motive to 
such acts, without any real power to warrant them by an ex post 
facto sanction—expose their country to the horrors of civil war for 
the indulgence of their own personal interests or freaks ; a wanton 
crime, meriting any punishment the gravest allowed by the law. 
It is not failure which stamps the criminal character of rebellion, 
or we might reckon Kosciusko among felons with Smith O’Brien; 
but to attempt the overthrow of a government without having se- 
cured any lenemns of successfully accomplishing the revolution 
by setting up another government is a crime of the deepest die 
against society; and failure is one fact among the evidence by 
which that crime is proved. A wise and humane policy, how- 
ever, in all matters between Government and subject, will 
look beyond the mere moment. In Ireland especially, the 
Government which inherits the legacy of anarchy left by the 
misrule of its predecessors, will bear in mind, that if the class of 
men which might in other countries supply the patriots in that 
unhappy island only supplies the principal felons, the perversion 
is not exclusively due to, national viciousness. As a wise phy- 
sician will temper the use of topical remedies for the acute symp- 
tom with a sustained treatment of the constitutional disorder, so 
a wise government will temper sternness against the crime of the 
hour and the criminal with a policy directed to restore the per- 
verted feelings of the nation. The verdicts of the Clonmel Jury 
therefore seemed to us to be laudably close to the evidence, and 
judiciously open for the most enlightened policy on the part of 
the Executive. 

It is, then, with double regret that we see those technical errors 
by which the Law-officers of the Crown have involved the pro- 
ceedings in difficulties and scrapes, and so threaten the verdicts 
with frustration—utter frustration both of the penalty and of the 
salutary exercise of mercy. In the main, the course of the trials 
was all that the country could desire; flagrant crime was visited 
by decisive conviction tempered with mercy : but the mismanage- 
ment of the Law-officers has created difficulties which will pro- 
bably defeat the whole of the proceedings. Revognizing the 
merit and policy of the Clonmel verdicts, we are the more con- 
scious of the misconduct which will frustrate those verdicts. 

There are politicians solely bent on backing the Government 
at allevents, and they may think fit to make a dead set at the 
unhappy convicts; party men of opposite sympathies may deem 
it judicious to side in the law-court with rebellion against that 
Government which is reprobated for not crushing rebellion: we 
can expect very imperfect sympathy from either side. The 
essayist who relates the story of the shield with a gold side and 
a silver side ought to have told the sequel: when the third man 
Came up and told the combatants that the shield was both gold 
and silver, they revived from their mutual discomfiture to join in 
attacking him, as a man who shockingly denied both dogmas: 
but he left them to their previous reciprocity. 








THE CHOLERA CONTROVERSIES. 


As we anticipated, there is a host of rival recommendations on 
the subject of the cholera; many by comparatively obscure prac- 
titioners, not a few by men of standing, and some by public 
bodies. The College of Physicians, angry, it would seem, at not 
having been consulted, sets itself against the Board of Health. 
Dr. Billing, a retired veteran of the profession, rises to the contest: 
** Non laudis amor nee gloria cessit 
Pulsa metu: sed enim gelidus tardante senecta 
Sanguis hebet.” 

He angrily grappies with the Board, but brings to the discussion | 
of the present the practice of the past. Dr. James Arthur Wil- 
son, senicr physician of St. George’s, attacks the Board through 
the Lancet. Mr. Marsden, of the Free Hospital, adheres to his 
old style of treatment. “ Tot homines tot sententiv ”—each has 
his own prescription. The proverbial difference among doctors 
Was never carried to a greater extent. Much of this incunvenient 
wrangling is ascribable to the jealousy of medical men—the 
readiest of all professions to rush into print; much to the novelty | 
of the subject, the want of experience, and the emulous wish to 
invent the true course of treatment. 

Some of it is also due to the mismanagement of the Mi- 
nisters in establishing the Board of Health. Of course, unless 
We ure to presume a very low sense of decorum and public re- 
sponsibility on the part of Ministers, for some time before they 
had established the Board Lord Carlisle had determined to do it, 
and had received the full assent of his colleagues. But if so, it 
was due to Parliament and to tbe public that the preliminary 
steps towards the construction of that body should be pertectly 
Open and straightforward. The nature of the department, its 
duties, and the mode of filling the posts, should have been can- 
vassed. We have already expressed our opinion that the selections 
have been well made; but, however good in themselves, they could 
not have escaped sharp discus-ion. The course actually taken 
has several serious inconveniences. Among others, there is an 
air of evasion, which tends to exasperate the rancour of contro- 
versy. And the criticism which would inevitably have been 
levelled at the project and the candidates for office is now di- 
rected, with double bitterness, and more public inconvenience, 
against the constituted Board and the appointed members. 








What part shvuld the public take? None, we think. In respect 
to private practice, we suppose, persons will do as they ve 
properly did before—they will send for those physicians whose 
tame, or whose success in certain connexions, has gained their 
confidence ; and each physician, once called in, will of course be 
obeyed by his own patients. In respect to public arrangements, 
advice uncontradicted by any personal medical adviser, and the 
instruction of local bodies, implicit confidence should be placed in 
the accredited chiefs of the Health department ; leaving to Go. 
vernment the responsibility of seeing that the officers appointed 
to the chief posts are competent to their duties. 





AMALGAMATION OF THE THREE GREAT 
RAILWAYS. 

As in a flood from the mountains, the trickling streams unite 
now at this point now at that, until the branching waters finally 
join in a silver lace over the whole plain, so the lines of railways 
have branched out in all directions, until they have united here 
and there; and now three of the great arteries are about to join 
in one system. It seems probable that the whole network will 
ultimately be one. What is already in negotiation is likely to 
save much cross purpose and waste of resources; as there will, at 
least within the region commanded by the three large Western 
lines, be no competing for identical districts with duplicate 
branches for one traflic. There will be economy of materials—of 
Parliamentary expenses—of resources and outlay generally, 

A common fear, that the public will suffer from the ceasing of 
competition, we have before shown to be erroneous. The com- 
modity which a railway company offers to the public is governed 
by other laws than retail traffic; or rather, from the vast scale of 
the operations and the simplicity of their working, the laws which 
ought to govern trade are set forth so clearly, that self-interest 
dictates the proper course. The amount of the fares on a railway 
is not determined by the original cost : whatever the cost may 
have been, the object of the company must be to extract the 
largest amount of net revenue, and it is that object which deter- 
mines the rate of the charges to the public. If fares were fixed 
too low, the expense of the working stock would entail a loss, and 
at some season the public would have to repay the temporary ad- 
vantage by suffering diminished accommodation. If the tares 
were fixed too high, the traffic would be checked and the revenue 
would shrink. The point which steadily produces the largest 
amount of net revenue is the point at which the interests of the 
public and of the companies meet: in the long run fares must 
settle at that point, and they will do so the more readily for being 
undisturbed by competition. 

There is, indeed, one kind of reduction which is apparently ad- 
vaptageous to a railway company but injurious to the public— 
the reduction in the staff of servants and in the rate of wages ; 
which deteriorates the quality of the service and diminishes its 
amount. We see signs of such reduction in various quarters ; but 
it is principally in railways not included in the proposed amalga- 
mation. This kind of reduction is one not altogether, we fear, 
checked by the interest of companies. Its worst result is personal 
danger to passengers; but as the cost of accidents may be re- 
duced to an estimated average, it may be a question whether a 
permanent saving of wages may not present a protit on the whole 
transaction, even allowing for the pecuniary loss by accidents. 
We doubt whether it would do so in the long run, because danger 
must tend to check passenger traffic ; but as the traffic has hitherto 
been redundant in proportion to the travelling apparatus, com- 
panies have not felt the full force of that screw. 

The evil, however, is one that is not reached by competition. 
In the absence of competition, the usual regulator of commercial 
operations, some other is wanted; and we see none but official 
control by the Government of the country. In spite of warnings 
that it ought to exercise a prospective judgment in a matter of 
such national importance, the Government has suffered the rail- 
way system to grow up haphazard, with a very culpable lack of 
diligent attention: now, at this new stage of railway develop- 
ment, will the Government revise the system, and finally deter- 
mine its own position ! 





CHARITY AT THE POLICE-OFFICES. 
HoRAMJEE FRAMJEER, a native of Bombay, should be a scion 
of that illustrious race which gave its name to Persia, supplied 
the authors of Arabian Nights with the blackest villains, and con- 
tributes to Anglo-Indian commerce some of its most princely 
merchants. But he is a poor man. He came, it appears, from 
Sydney, on the very rational speculation, that a compounder of 
Indian condiments might find empioyment in London: and truly, 
it is almost inconceivable that one learned in the art of making 
that most noble of condiments, chutnee, should lack employment. 
It reminds one, by contrast, of the more fortunate Beder-ed- 
deen, who could only make a sort of cream tart and yet was in- 
dependent of want. Horamjee Framjee can make curry ; whic 
implies a most blessed rescue for your true Indian from divers 
traps set for him in that hallowed name. And the Parsee can 
command other dainties to be. But he ought to rest on chutnee 
alone. To think that this Indian Soyer should be driven to the 
Police-office for advice and charity, is surely a reflection on the 
national intelligence. 

To Southwark, however, he went; and he was comforted. 
Mr. Cottingham gave him advice and money. Otherwise his 
case was hopeless; for he had no legal “claim” on anybody; 
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and although he had the highest testimonials to his character, he | 
must have starved, had it not been for the poor-box at the Police- 
office, which is supported by voluntary contributions. 

To that box also many a poor man owes a rescue from death 
and destruction. Because, observe, our poor-law, which will | 
confound indigence and vagrancy, is obliged to treat vagrants 


very much hke deserving poor, and the most deserving in- | 
Sesat man very like a rascally vagrant. Horamjee ae | 
on not even a vagrant. At the Police-offices, by a kind | 


of licence within the Magisterial discretion, the dispenser of 
‘ystice may deviate into sense, and, preserving the distinction 

tween the calamity of indigence and the crime of vagrancy, he 
is able to award punishment and comfort accordingly. It is for | 
such reasons that, at this season, we always urge the claims of 
the poor-box on the truly charitable: we believe that charity 
never is dispensed with such ample usance in the shape of benetit 
conferred as it is in our Police-oftices. 





THE MALTHUSIAN PRINCIPLE. 


Once upon atime, a Mr. Malthus wrote a very ingenious book 
on Population, the ostensible object of which was to show that 

ople ought not to enter into matrimony, or into any other rela- 
tion having a tendency to augment the figures in the decennial 
census, until they should have arrived at the prudent period of 
middle age; but, in default of so much perfectibility, the book 
went to show that wars, vices, miseries, and such calamities, per- 
form the useful office of preserving elbow-room for the survivors. 
Pure philosophers, political economists, parish managers of the 
new school, strongminded women, and other shining lights, pro- 
nounced the book to be the key to the prosperity of the future ; 
country gentlemen, poets, pietists, family men and men about | 
town, pronounced the book to be shocking, or ridiculous. And | 


so the controversy has been going on ever since : the Anti-Malthu- | 
sians continue to cry out against the doctrine, without condescend- | 
ing to confute it; the Malthusians continue to repeat the asser- 
tions in Mr. Malthus’s book, with the gloomy confidence of fatal- 
ity. It is to be doubted whether there has been a marriage the 
less for the work—or a marriage the more for any reaction against 
it. Men and women arrange such matters, since Lycurgus went 
out of fashion, without much regard to the good of the country or 
the state of the labour-market; few young brides, we imagine, 
are won to a final consent by any statistical importunities; tables 
out of the population-returns have not yet taken the place of son- | 
nets called original. But although the world goes on, to the | 
scandal of theoretical gentry, much as it was wont, the contro- 
versy revives every now and then, and just at present there is a 
Malthusian paroxysm among political writers. Now, economy is 
an excellent thing, so is foresight, so is prudence; but, depend 
upon it, precept which goes dead against the natural instincts 
must be based upon the most substantial grounds and be recom- 
mended by the clearest reason. If it is thus fortified, it usually 
makes some way in general acceptation, first as an opinion, and 
then as a rule of practice. When a precept is asserted for half a 
century without making any progress,—being, indeed, rather 
less acceptable at the end of the time than at the beginning,— 
there is likely to be some flaw init. In such case it is worth while 
to look into it, in order to see what makes a precept so respectably 
recommended so popularly suspected. 

Especially when we are all threatened with such tremendous 
consequences for neglecting the precept. A writer in the Morn- | 
ing Chronicle puts these inevitable consequences in the most ap- 
palling form— 

“Malthus says, ‘it may safely be pronounced that population, when unchecked, 
goes on doubling itself every twenty-five years, or increases in a geometrical ra- | 
tio.’ Food, on the contrary, only increases in an arithmetical ratio. The human 
Species would increase as the numbers 1, 2, 4, 8, 16, 32, 64, 128, 256; and sub- 
sistence as 1, 2, 3,4, 5, 6,7, 8, 9. lu twocenturies, the population would be to the 
means of subsistence as 256 to 9; in three centuries, as 4,096 to 13; and at no 
very remote period, men, women, and children, would hardly find standing-room 
to eat up each other.” 

It is very plain, according to these terrific figures, that we are 
at this moment in a state of starvation, bordering on that pecu- 
liar cannibal feast of Nature at which, it seems, there is to be a 
“cover” for every guest, but not standing-room ; only the day is 
postponed by favour of “checks.” And if it were so in only 
three centuries, what must it have been in the three hundred cen- 
turies to which sume chronoloyists carry back human records ; 
especially when we consider that it is only within the last two 
periods of twenty-five years that we have had a Malthus to pro- 
pound the appropriate defence. But the very excess of the danger 
suggests a doubt of its reality. In the first place, we are not uni- 
Versally starving, but on the contrary, it is pretty certain that food 
18 more abundant with respect to the ratio of population than it 
ever has been, although a greater proportion of industry is turned 
to products not esculent. It is not the absolute amount of food 
that fails with us, so much as the distribution of labour. But, it 
wiil be said, population has been kept down by “ checks”: what 
checks? Where are the records of the immense slaughter or frus- 
trated life which should be represented by the difference between 
the actual population and that which ought to have existed ac- 
cording to the stated ratio of increase? No battle-fields, no fa- 
mines, Ho depravities so vast and murderous, are upon record, | 
The numbers slaughtered in the most desolated of lands, the | 
dead bodies that poison the air in the widest of famines, would be 
but asa drop in the ocean of this inundation of death 

Doubtless, the figures are very fairly worked upon the as | 
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sumed principle; but they constitute a redyctio ad absurdum: 
radical flaw in 
the data; and if we are to have this controversy on the popula- 
tion principle all over again, it is time to revise that yp inciple, too 
long suffered to pass current without revision. Is there not some 
fallacy in the very core of it? The statement is, that while 
population increases in a geometric ratio, the means of subsistence 
only increase in an arithmetical ratio. Now, is it so? We do 
not see how it can be made out. Man increases in the ratio of 
the number of children born to each pair according to the mean 
duration of life. Taking the two kinds of food, animal and vegeta- 
ble, we find the principle of increase to be the same with them as 
with man, and the ratio of increase is higher. Most animals will 
multiply as fast as man; most vegetable articles of food, espe- 
cially the cereals, multiply in a ratio beyond all comparison with 
the rate of human increase. It is true that there is a limit to 
the increase of grasses, in the superficial breadth of land; but 
that same limit it is which sets bound to extension of animal and 
human multiplication. Malthus saw that the fixed amount of 
land set bounds to human increase; but he did not see that the 
limit was identical for the increase of all organized beings, 
whether men, rabbits, or grasses. Locomotion only disguises this 
circumscription of animal life, but does not supersede it. If there 
were too many men, they would starve: so would the grasses ; but 
there are not too many, although the respectable cereals do not 
trouble their heads about Malthusian doctrine, 

Economists have already contended that we need not care 
about any prospect so distant as the overpeopling of the world ; 
others have pointed to our colonies as removing all selfish fears 
for the present: but if that expedient be all, to trust to it would 


| only be to hand over a terrible national debt to posterity at the 


expense of selfish dishonesty. If Malthus is right, we cannot too 


| soon set about arranging the amount of the population which will 


be convenient to itself in succeeding generations. If his principle 
is erroneous, then it is time that, instead of seeking a remedy for 
obvious evils in doctrines based on his principle, we should look 
elsewhere, eliciting a surer guide from a review of the facts. 

And more than one class of facts invites a scientific scrutiny. 
The effect of civilization, physiologically as well as morally, re- 
mains to be accurately observed, apart from mere economical 
stringencies. The productivity of labour is an increasing quan- 
tity, as well as the number of the human race. The labour of 
every civilized country produces in a ratio greatly exceeding the 
increase of the people; and if an undue proportion of that 
iavour is turned to occupations not essential to the support of 
life, that distribution is a question to be examined. The space 
of land is a fixed amount, the extension of cultivated land is 
merely an arithmetical progression: the science of agriculture, 
however, as yet in its infancy, already shows that the fertility of 
svil is not a fixed quantity, but that it bears some unasvertained 
ratio to the increase of organized creatures. 

The “ redundancy” of population as compared with realized 
subsistence is, in some countries, a melancholy and obvious fact; 
but the vicious ratio may prove to be a defect of social and artifi- 
cial arrangements, not a curse inherent in nature. If so, the re- 
medy for the consequent evils, still demanding the greatest fore- 
sight and economy while those evils endure, would lie in a dif- 


| ferent direction trom that indicated by the Malthusian dogma. 


This, we say, 1s worth reconsideration. 





ART IN THE PALACE. 
Peruaps the one thing that did George the Fourth most harm 


| in general estimation, was the report that he made a regular busi- 


ness of consulting with his tailor on minute adaptations of his 
clothes to the niceties of his own shape, and that a standing 
amusement was the making of card-boxes, Castlereagh was re- 
deemed in the estimation of many when they heard that he was 
an enthusiastic and persevering admirer of the Beggar's Opera. 


| These personal traits of men whose bent is of the liveliest interest 
to the public are apt to come out after death: we have the advan- 


tage of posterity in seeing some few things about our great people 
with distincter vision, but many things are altogether hidden from 
contemporary eyes, Accidents therefore are valuable which legi- 
timately supply the insight commonly withheld; and the law 
proceedings that have divulged certain Royal recreations of our 
own day, however full of trouble for the parties concerned, cannot 
be altogether unwelcome to the public. 

That long list of etchings of which the Court of Chancery has 
forbidden the publication, while it tantalizes the desire to see the 
work of the illustrious hands, discloses no small amount of inte- 
resting biographical information. Queen Victoria and Prince 
Albert have made the study of art a regular business : what card- 
boxes were to the young Queen’s uncle, the practical work of 
drawing and engraving has been to her. We already knew that 
in music she was a proficient, as well as her husband. These are 
studies that adorn any life, from the lowliest to the very highest: 
art, like love, is equal in its favours for humanity, and as much ex- 
alts the exalted as it does the humble. In the general run of the 
etchings, one recognizes the Prince's well-known turn for the 
mediwval, the Queen’s liking for animals. A pretty union of art 
with the happy instincts of nature is displayed in the fact that 
the young mother’s hand has been employed nearly a score of 
times within the range of the list in limning her eldest-born, the 
little Princess, besides other sketches of the Royal children. 
There are a few designs; the Prince inclining to the picturesque 
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subjects of the chivalrous kind, and music reappears in the 
Queen’s sketch of a scene from Norma. 

Nor is it merely the cultivation of musical and pictorial art that 
is recorded in the list: Queen Victoria has been a student of 
Goethe, and the esthetical problem embodied in Mignon is a sub- 
ject that abides in the student’s mind, as we see by three sketches 
in the list ; one of which Prince Albert has etched. 

The works enumerated in the catalogue must have taken many 
hours, many days in the execution ; hours and days throughout 
which the mind of our ruler sought its relaxation in such subjects 
as these—in the happiest instincts of our nature, in the love of 
life and art, in the memory of history, and in the wise literature 
of our own time. 

Apart from technical success, a view of which is hidden from 
us by the Court of Chancery, the disclosure of the Royal couple 
thus diligently working together in the industrious democracy of 
art is highly interesting. 


It suggests the belief that the future | 


biography of our Court'will prove to be more agreeable and in- | 


structive reading than some posthumous histories with which the 

world has been favoured. One would like to know with what 

feelings the young Queen of the nineteenth century set about the 

— of her predecessor the Bluebeard of the seventeenth, 
Jenry the Eighth. 


INFAMOUS ATTACK ON THE MANAGERS OF THE 
NATIONAL GALLERY. 
A CORRESPONDENT of the 7imes, one “ Civis,” complains that 
his feelings were “ much outraged ” on Tuesday by what he wit- 
nessed in the Vernon cellars of the National Gallery— 

“Tt being a fine day, the rooms were very much crowded; and the consequence 
was, that | saw some of the finest works of art jostled and knocked about by 
the shoulders of men who were utterly unable to appreciate the harm they might 
do. It was delightful to witness the interest taken in the collection by artisans 
and labouring men; but their feelings would not evidently be much violated by 
brushing with a dirty shoulder or elbow a gem of art. 
that the coat of the wearer was clean, and the rub only a slight one, occasionally 
applied, the pictures might be the Letter rather than the worse for the friction, as 
they are sadly covered with dust; but I do not imagine they can long stand the 
usage to which they are at present subject. Most of the pictures are partially 
defended by oak rails; but some are quite exposed, particularly those hanging on 
the ends of the partitions.” 


We do nut know what this grumbler would have. 


| own offspring. 
| notice. 


oe, 
their own wine. The only thing we miss is the saw-dust on the 
floor; but Civis allows that he saw dust on the pictures. We 
have no fear of any change. Civis may rest assured that, in Spite 

of his babble, the English public will rub on as it does for man 
a day. y 
It may be different in foreign countries—we believe it is: but 
we appeal with pride to the tranquillity which our own land can 
show, while Europe is torn by revolution, anarchy, and theory ; 
and while we are free to confess that there may be flaws in our 
own admirable constitution, we ask Civis in what quarter of the 
world he can match the retined accomplishments, the homely 

graces, or the virtues of the British female ? 
ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE FROM FRANCE. 

Paris, November 9, 
On Saturday last, a very rainy and stormy day, Paris was suddenly 
startled with the sound of cannon. Now, the very first idea of Parisians 
when they hear cannon and smell powder is to think of a battle, and g 
battle in their streets. It has become an ordinary thing, a customary 
business of every-day life, panem quotidianum. You might have seen all 
people running down and rushing out; and women weeping, and children 
crying, and men inquiring, “ What's the matter? is it a new revolution—g 
new insurrection?” The matter, however, was soon explained; it was 
only a new constitution! Formerly, it was usual to fire cannon for the 
birth of a prince or a princess; now, the Republic does the same for its 
Of course, it is all right, but they ought to have given 
Paris has lost the sense of rejoicing: it is not so long since it 
has heard cannon fired for more serious purposes, and for something else 


| than show; and it may hear it again, perhaps sooner than is generally 


If one could be certain | 


believed. 

Then, God save the new Constitution! May it live long, if it can. But 
the fate of its elders is no good augury. It is about the twentieth we have 
had within the last twenty years. Will that child of tears and sorrow, born 
alternately in agony and fits, meet, like its brothers, with an untimely 
death; or will it outlive the present generation? God alone knows. I 


| cannot but think that the very principle of a constitution is unsuited to our 


He com- | 


plains that the pictures are jostled and rubbed : but how can that | 


possibly be helped? 


The cellars, he confesses, were crowded ; 


and as they are so small, and the pictures are hung so low,— | 
| only want the vote of a legislative assembly—to change something in 


even as it were in the door-jam between some of the partitions,— 
we do not see how it would be possible to prevent any amount of 
rubbing or pressure. Why complain of a grievance which can- 
not be helped? Of course it would never do to keep out the 


“crowds”; tor then we should have no end to complaints that | 


the working men were excluded from works of art. It is true 
that the shoulder is notexactly the appropriate organ for per- 
ceiving pictorial bezuties : but even that contact with genius may 
be beneficial; and the compiainer admits that the process has its 
advantages in cleaning the pictures. The crowd is a self-acting 
duster, and is therefore cheaper than Mr. Cochrane's pauper- 
scavengers. Very likely, the process will be found useful also in 
“toning down” pictures, and so supplying all that they need, it 
is said, to place them on an equality with the old masters. 

Civis naturally has his “ plus sot,” a “ Constant Reader” of 
the Times, who echoes the wail— 


times. A constitution is in itself something immutable: how, then, can you 
reconcile it with that ever-moving power the direct sovereiguty of the peo- 
ple? When once you have admitted universal suffrage and the absolute 
sovereignty of the people, you have altogether admitted the necessity of re- 
vising constitutions. As our forefathers had no right to legislate eternally 
for us, we have no more right to tie the forthcoming generations to un- 
changeable laws. Sovereign power is always equal to itself. There is 
between an ordinary law and what is called a fundamental law this 
difference, that to mend the first when it has become obsolete you 


the second, you require a revolution. And the reason, perhaps, why 
we have had so many revolutions, is that we have had so many consti- 
tutions. ‘The immutableness of laws is in direct antagonism with uni- 
versal suffrage: how can we deny to others the right we have assumed 
for ourselves? A French writer has well said—* How can you ask more 
for a constitution than fora law? In what sense is a constitution some- 
thing more than a law? Has it any other source?” I should like indeed 
to get out of that dilemma, but [ cannot. 

So much, then, for the new Constitution: it is one more added to the 
number; one more inscribed on the catalogue already so rich. The Re- 
public, when it abolished all oaths as useless and as beimg only an occasion 
for perjury, had a right intelligence of the times; but it might as well have 
dispensed with a constitution. 

The most important business, perhaps, of the Constituent Assembly, 


| still remains to be done; I mean the organic laws, which are to settle the 


“ It was not till my second visit to the Vernon pictures in their present im- | 


prisonment, that I discovered the Turner which was last spring delivered over to 
the keeping of the nation as a sample of the donor's munificent gift. It has now 
been placed in a post of danger, not of honour, against one of the pillars about two 
feet fro the ground, without the slightest protection. It is quite invisible, for 
the spectator necessarily casts his own shadow over it in endeavouring to view it. 
While attempting to catch a glimpse, I saw dirty rough garments, baskets, &c., 
brush across it; at length a child came past, and with his nails tried its uneven 
surface, as he might have done a brick wall.” 

What then? The Constant Reader is no artist, or he would 
know that it has been the established practice at the National 
Gallery to devorticate pictures ; and Mr, Eastlake can bring any 
amount of high professional evidence to tell him that it does them 
good. 

Civis, however, is not content with the present, but pro- 
spectively bewails the future— 

“Ido not here allude to the miserable light and accommodation, which spoils 
many of the best pictures, as this, | trust, is only temporary; but what I have 
alluded to may prove not only a permanent injury to the present collection, but 
also a discouragement to any other gentleman inclined to act in a like munificent 
manner with Mr, Vernon.” 

Which is as much as to say that the English nation is like 
swine, before whom you must not cast your pearls! And what 
business has Civis to assume that the accommodation is tempo- 
rary ? Why should he set himself up against the constituted au- 
thorities of our great national establishment? Is it not more 
likely that they know what to do with pictures than this fellow 
Civis; whom we remember to have sent impertinent grum- 
bling letters to the newspapers ever since the days of Junius. 
These Romans that write in our journals are always finding out 
mares-nests; and here has this Eternal City Cockney been 
discovering one in Trafalyar Square. If he were used to good 
society, he would know that there is no character more intelligent, 
Virtuous, and exalted, than that of an English gentleman: there 
is nothing upon which a really well-to-do English gentleman 
prides himself more than his wine—our glorious institutions de- 
mand his duty, but wine has his enthusiasm: now the English 
——. who have the management of the National Gallery 

ave treated the Vernon collection of pictures exactly as if it were 


real practical working of the speculative constitution. The real substantial 
questions—those relating to education, to municipal rights, to the press— 
were all postponed; Hamlet has been performed without Hamlet. That poor 
constitution, although it made much noise on its birthday, seems to have 
secured nothing but very general indifference. ‘The Presidency question 
has much more hold upon popular feeling: there the people is called to 
exercise directly and individually its sovereign right. ‘The position of par- 
ties has not much changed siuce last week, except that there is a still more 
growing spirit of uneasiness and alarm, and a heavy fall of the Funds. I 
told you in my last letter that the plan of the late Constitutional party was 
to leave the door wide open to Bonaparte. As you have seen, the leaders 
of the party, and first of all M. Thiers, openly avowed that they would not 
start any candidate, because it would divide che votes, and virtually invest 
the Assembly itself with the choice of the President. Now, the Assembly 
would be sure to select General Cavaignac; and as M. Thiers says 
positively that the Moderate party, which is opposed to General Cavaignae, 
includes nine-tenths of the country, that amounts to saying that nine-tenths 
of the country are opposed to the Assembly—that same Assembly which 
has made the Constitution ad e@ternum, and which has still to make organic 
laws. A very pretty quarrel as it stands. 

Funds may well indeed fall: these are no pleasing prospects for next 
month. Already a fresh struggle is looked at as inevitable, and spoken of 
aloud. As it is universally admitted that the election of Bonaparte has but 
a mere negative meaning,—that it is, in fact, simply a reaction against the 
Republic,—it cannot be supposed that the Republican party will allow 
themselves to be crushed without a last struggle. At the same time, as 
Bonapartism is generally considered ouly as a transitory state, the country 
cau expect no repose by it; it will be merely a new phasis in our never- 
ending revolut on. These experiments cost dear: it is a sad thing when a 
great country becomes anima vitis for empiricism. 

I do not believe, however, that any outbreak will take place before the 
election. As to Bonaparte, he has nothing better to do than to wait: the 
result of the election, if favourable to him, can but legitimate his claims; 
and as for the Republicans, they must have at least a pretext, and they 
have none at present. Of the Moderate party, many will stand as loukers- 
on, and leave the battle to be fought between the two other parties. A 
strong body of the Assembly is to remain in Paris, ready for all emer- 


| gencies. Certain it is, that if in June last the Assembly had not been sit- 


ting, Paris and the whole country would have been turned upside down; 
and perhaps it may be called again to the same exertions. 
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LETTERS OF WILLIAM THE THIRD AND LOUIS 

THE FOURTEENTH. 
Arrnoven comparatively forgotten save by historical or political stu- 
dents, the Partition Treaty was not only singular in itself and in the 
events it gave rise to, but the remote cause of one of the most important 
events in the history of the world. To make the empire of a monarch 
under forty the subject of a compact by which his dominions were to be 
divided without the slightest reference to the wishes of himself” or his 
subjects, was sharp practice ; though, in justice to King Ww illiam, it must 
be admitted that he did at starting raise the point of “delicacy.” The 
pon-fulfilment of this compact combined Europe in a league against 
France and Spain, gave rise to the triumphs of Marlborough and Eugene, 
and overwhelmed the closing years of Louis the Great with distress and 
dismay. To the enormous exertions then imposed upon France may be 
ascribed a financial embarrassment, which, increased by the protligacy 
or weakness of the two successors of the Grand Monarque, rendered the 
French Revolution a necessity, conducted his descendant to the block, 
and expelled his own branch of the Bourbon family from the throne of a 
kingdom he looked upon, with some degree of truth, as his property— 
“Pétat c'est moi.” 

This comparative neglect is to be ascribed to the merely political cha- 
racter of the act and its immediate consequences. Religious liberty was 
the principle on which the Reformation rested ; something more than civil 
and political freedom—the right to self-government—was involved in the 
Great Rebellion, as the rights of subjects and the duties of kings were at 
issue in the Revolution of 1688. These great principles, once established 
in action, have since been ever operating, and have given a daily interest 
to the events in which they were first embodied. The Balance of Power 
was the greatest question involved in the Partition Treaty : 
to that attention which men will always pay to their own interests whether 
they live in courts or in alleys, we think this question of the balance of 
power was really a motive of the parties, as a means of preserving the 
peace of Europe. 

The circumstances which induced the Partition Treaties were very 
peculiar. Charles the Second, King of Spain, had neither brother nor 
children, nor collateral descendants in the male line: his health was so 
bad that his death was an event fairly to be expected. His dominions, 
embracing the Spanish Low Countries, Milan, Naples, and Sicily, in ad- 
dition to Spain with both the Indies, had three claimants through female 
branches. 

1. The Dauphin, through his mother, eldest daughter of Philip the 
Fourth of Spain. His natural right was undoubted ; but she had solemnly 
renounced the succession for herself and her children, on her marriage 
with Louis the Fourteenth. This renunciation was confirmed by the 
Cortes and by the will of Philip the Fourth, and solemnly ratified by 
Louis himself. 

2. The son of the elector of Bavaria. The grandmother of this prince 


was the second daughter of Philip the Fourth, married to the Emperor of 


Germany. Her daughter, on her marriage with the Elector of Bavaria, 
was compelled by the Emperor Leopold her father to renounce her rights 
to the Spanish succession, as he intended to lay claim to it himself. This 
repunciation was formally incomplete, as being unsanctioned either by 
the King of Spain or the Cortes, 

3. “ The Emperor Leopold,” says Coxe, “ claimed, first as the only re- 
maining descendant of the male line from Philip and Joanna; and 
secondly in right of his mother Mary Anne, daughter of Philip HI., the 
legitimate heiress in virtue of the aforesaid renunciations.” 

To prevent the inevitable confusion and wars consequent upon these 
claims in the event of the death of the King of Spain, was the ostensible 
and we think the real object of Louis and William By the first 
treaty, October 1698, between these two Monarchs and Holland, Spain 
with the Low Countries and the Indies were to become the share of the 
Prince of Bavaria. Milan (a sorry portion) was assigned to the Arch- 
duke Charles, the Emperor’s second son, France was to have the province 
of Guiposeoa, Naples, Sicily, and some other places in Italy. When 
this treaty became known, both the Emperor and the King were greatly 
exasperated; the Emperor at the injury, the King at the insult. The 
latter determined not to have his dominions dismembered ; but he so far 
adopted the views of the treaty as to make the Prince of Bavaria his heir, 
by a will signed on the 28th November 1698. The death of the Electoral 
Prince in the Feb: vary following put an end to this arrangement; and a 
new treaty was entered into by Louis and William. By this arrange- 
ment, the Archduke Charles was to have Spain, the Netherlands, and the 
Colonial possessions ; the Dauphin, Milan or Loraine and Bar, in addition 
to his former share. To this treaty the Emperor very foolishly refused to 
accede ; the King of Spain became more indignant than before, and, per- 
suaded, it is said, by a French faction, made a will in which he bequeathed 
his dominions to the Duke of Anjou, second son of the Dauphin. Should 
he die without issue or become heir to the throne of France, the Duke of 
Berri was to succeed on the same conditions; then the Archduke Charles, 
on the same terms, to prevent the union of the crowns of Spain and Ger- 
many ; and finally, in the case of failure or forfeiture in these two lines, 


i Foreign Politics of England from the Peace of Ryswick to the Acces- , 


| after some deliberation, which we agree with Captain Furneaux in think- 


ing “ has been considered as affected, without sufficient evidence,” * decided 
upon accepting the will, and breaking the treaty of partition. The in- 
stant consequence was a war with the Emperor; which was followed by 
that league of the principal powers of Europe that exhausted France and 
darkened the last years of Louis. 

It has been the custom with Whig and other writers opposed to Louis 
the Fourteenth, to consider him as amusing and duping William, while 
he was preparing to get possession of the Spanish monarchy ; as 


; William has been censured for his part in the treaties, or an apology has 


and, subject | 


the succession was to pass to the house of Savoy. Louis the Fourteenth, \ 


been made for him. Both these views seem questionable, if not altogether 
untrue. To leave the succession to the chapter of accidents, was to leave 
it to certain disputes, and to wars as certain : for although it is true that 
wars did ensue, they could not have been foreseen; and the treaty offered 
a chance of peace. To allow France or the Empire to be aggrandized by 
the accession of Spain with both the Indies and a large part of Italy and 
Flanders, was out of the question. The true objection to both the trea- 
ties was the dominions anncaed to the crown of France, and not, as in 
the case of the Empire, made an apanage for a younger son. In other 
respects, a spirit of fairness seemed to prevail in the division. In the first 
treaty, the two largest shares were assigned to the two best claimants ; 
in the second, the best share was certainly given to Austria, whose claim 
had the least validity. The truth seems to be, that while no one expected 
Louis would be bound by the renunciation of his wife, it operated upon 
his mind as to induce him to relinquish the idea of getting Spain for the 
Dauphin, and to rest satisfied with the large additions to the French mo- 
narchy from the Spanish possessions in Italy. That Louis the Fourteenth 
might foment the dissensions of the Spanish Court for his own purposes, 
and engage in intrigues after the fashion of Louis Philippe in later times, 
is possible. But, independently of other writers with perhaps a French 
bias, Chesterfield, who had read the published memoirs as well as 
a manuscript copy of the letters of the French Ambassador at Madrid, 
was of opinion that the anger caused by the treaty of partition, and of 
the offensive conduct—the German stiffness—of the Emperor and his 
agents at Madrid, was the true cause of the will. He also remarks, with 
his usual sense, that “ Louis the Fourteenth gratified his personal pride 
by giving a Bourbon King to Spain at the expense of the true interest of 
France; which would have acquired much more solid and permanent 
strength by the addition of Naples, Sicily, and Loraine, upon the foot of 
the second partition treaty.” It may, however, be observed, that the 
will placed Louis in the difficulty he himself pointed out. If he rejected 
the will, the whole Spanish inheritance passed to the Archduke; the 
treaty of partition could only be enforced by a war against the Empire 
and Spain, and possibly against the Spanish dominions in Italy; and in 
such a case he could not depend upon the hearty coiperation of the mari- 
time powers, England and Holland. 

The view of those who take the more favourable opinion towards 
Louis the Fourteenth will be confirmed by M. Grimblot’s volumes. No 
new light is thrown upon the facts connected with the subject,—unless 
it be to render still more doubtful the improbable assertion that Louis 
secretly communicated the first treaty to the Court of Spain; but the 
ideas and feelings of the two Monarchs are distinctly shown, espe- 
cially in the despatches of Louis to his Ambassador. That Tallard pro- 
ceeded in good faith, we know from St. Simon; and unless we suppose 
that Louis deceived his own Ambassador, and his own Secretary of State, 
for several years and under very varying circumstances, the conclusion 
must be drawn that the French King was acting bona fide. Peace 
seems to be his predominant idea; for that object he makes the first 
advances to William; for that object he says he is willing to make 
sacrifices of his own interests to a reasonable extent; and the va- 
rious proposals which he authorizes his Ambassador to bring forward 
show his patience and the trouble he willingly undertook. There seems 
to have been in the minds of both Kings a kind of presentiment that 
an Iliad of wo would spring from the Spanish succession and it was 
their duty to prevent it. To look calmly back upon all the cireumstances, 
it may be doubted whether such prevention was probable. It was one of 
those conjunctures when the pressure of events upon human affairs is too 
great for man’s resistance. Except that the Emperor was hardly used, 
owing to some grudge in the mind of William, the first treaty, as a mate 
ter of rightful distribution, was fair enough. But the Elector of Bavaria’s 
offer, on the part of his son, to abide by the treaty after the will was 
made known, would have alienated the Spaniards by the surrender of 
the Italian and Flemish dominions : the rage of the Emperor would have 
driven him into war, probably supported by Spain; the well-grounded 
dread of the ambition of Louis and the old jealousies of France and Eng- 
land would have rendered their alliance anything but cordial; and the 
effort to carry the treaty into effect might have caused as great an em- 
broilment as actually ensued. The eventual result was much better for 
the real balance of power. An Austrian Bourbon on the throne of 
Naples is much better than the two Sicilies in the hands of France ; and 
as for the dangers of a French Bourbon in Spain, Louis le Grand had been 
dead but little more than a year when the Regent Orleans was opposing 
his kinsman on the throne of Spain, and signing a treaty with England 
and Holland to prevent his accession to the throne of France, should 
Louis the Fifteenth die in childhood, as then seemed likely. 

The correspondence in these volumes would have borne curtailment, for 
it begins with the secret negotiations for the peace of Ryswick ; on which 
it throws no new light, and has no characteristic traits beyond some dis- 
plays of ostentation on the part of the Grand Monarque: throughout 
the work there are several letters on subordinate or common matters, that 
might have been omitted with advantage. The volumes, bowever, are 
a valuable collection of official papers illustrative of a particular period : 
had they been limited to the Partition Treaty, they would have had more 
general interest than such documents often possess, from the character 
so strongly marked, yet so different, impressed upon the letters of both 

* An Abridged History of the Principal Treaties of Peace, page 29. 
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Kings, as well as upon the correspondence of the Ambassadors who had 
interviews with them. 
M. Grimblot, with the partiality of a Frenchman, ascribes the palm to 


the letters of Louis the Fourteenth: but there are no true grounds | 


of comparison. Not only are the style, structure, and plan of composi- 
tion totally distinct, but the mode of proceeding. The distrust of Wil- 
liam prevents him from communicating or committing himself fully upon 
paper : he seems to have given instructions verbally to his two contidants, 
Lord Portland and the Pensionary Heinsius, and only to have written 
upon absolutely essential points, when there was not opportunity to con- 
verse. Louis, on the other hand, speaking by De Torey, is full in his in- 
structions, ample in his directions even down to what is to be said and 
the time of saying it, and rather magnificent in style, so far as is con- 
sistent with a businesslike distinctness. Neither Monarch ever loses 
sight of the matter in hand; and in this point of view the letters are not 
unde-erving of study to those who wish to acquire a businesslike style, 
equally removed from the turgid, the technical, the narrow, or the mean. 
Nearly all the papers in the volumes, indeed, have a character of plain dis- 
tinctness, and offer a striking contrast to the formal verbosity of the mo- 
dern red-tapists. 

Louis never appears in his private capacity; William sometimes. He 
then writes simply almost to baldness ; and his very affection seems cold, 
though perhaps not really so at bottom. His most trusted favourite, Ben- 
tinck Earl of Portland, the founder of that noble house, had taken umbrage 
at the advance of the Earl of Albemarle, a newer favourite ; resigning all 
his employments, and even wishing to discontinue with Tallard the nego- 
tiation of the second treaty. The French Ambassador writes thus to 
Louis upon the affair. 

“ Lord Portland is always at the Lodge at Windsor, viz. a small house in the 
park, a couple of miles from Windsor, and a present from his royal master. It 
is not a national cabal that desires to drive him back to Holland, It is himself 
that is desirous to withdraw. The King kindly does everything in his power to 
detain him. Every offer is made him for himself and his family: he is promised 
considerable rewardz, Never shall he meet with the Earl of Albemarle in any- 
thing that might cause him annoyance. But hitherto ail this had not moved him. 
The day before yesterday, @’Alonne was sent to him as a last resource: if he does 
not succeed, it is said that the King will go to Windsor tomorrow or the day 
after, to speak to him himself; and people assure me that Lord Albemarle is 
among those who most eagerly desire that he would stay, in order that he him- 
self may not solely and chiefly be exposed to the jealousy of the English. I try 
always to keep on good terms with both, and have hitherto succeeded. Still it is 
a game that will be somewhat difficult in the long run.” 

The letters of William show that Tallard was correctly informed. He 
thus addresses the Peusionary Heinsius. 


® 


* Kensington, April 25-May 5, 1699. 
“T regret to be obliged to inform you that the Earl of Portland has at length 





retired, and that nothing was able to prevent him. After much labour, 1 have 
only succeeded in inducing him to continue the negotiations with Tallard. I 
cannot tell you how much this annoys me, especially after doing on my side every- 
thing at all reasonable to give satisfaction to the Earl of Portland: but he was 
resolved that blind jealousy should prevail over all that ought to have been dear 
to him.” 
And a little afterwards the Earl himself. 
“ Kensington, April 28-May 7, 1699. 
“Not to enter into a long dispute with you on the subject of your retirement, 
I will say nothing to you about it; but I cannot help expressing my extreme 
grief at it, which is greater than you can imagine; and | am couvinced that if 
ou feit half as much, you would soon change your resolution. May God in his 
oteses inspire you, for your good and my repose: at least I hope that you will 
not refuse to keep the key, since | am satisfied that that will not oblige you to 
anything. Further, | conjure you to come and see me as often as you can; which 
will be a great consolation to me in the affliction which you cause me, not being 





able to help loving you most tenderly as before.” 

As we have already indicated the character of the work and the poli- 
tical conclusions to be drawn from it, we shall not attempt to exhibit them 
by quotation; but rather take some extracts in a miscellaneous way. 
After the peace of Ryswick, Portland was sent to Paris as Ambassador 
Extraordinary. He had a gracious audience from Louis, before his pub- 
lic entry : upon this he had a fight, but conquered in the field of etiquette. 

“THE EARL OF PORTLAND TO WILLIAM IIL 
“ Paris, 13th March 1698. 

“ After the second letter which I had the honour of writing to your Majesty on 
the 8th, I made my entrée on the following day. Mr. Prior will send you an ac- 
count of the ceremonial, for the use of the ambassadors who may succeed me. 
The whole passed without any difficulty or dispute, till | had been conducted to 
the hotel of the Ambassadors. The King had sent the Duke d’Aumont, his first | 
Gentleman of the Bedchamber, to compliment me. After this, the Dutchess of | 
Burgundy sent the Marquis de Villacerf. They then began to make new pre- 
tensions; requiring me to go and receive him half-way down the steps, as I had 
done the former nobleman; and I refused to receive him except at the door of the 
antechamber, which is at the top of the stairs. This gave rise to a lengthened 
dispute, during which he was standing half-way up the steps, and I at the top, 
while messengers passed backwards and forwards between us. At length I seut 
him word that I would descend some steps to meet him; and, that if this did not 
content him, it would be best for each of us to go our own way without my having 
the honour of seeing him, for that undoubtedly I should do no more. Upon whieh 
he came up. On going out I had another difticulty: in conducting him back to 
the carriage, I did not see him depart; on which the conductor of ambassadors 
made great complaints to me. A moment afterwards, the Marquis de Sassenage 
came: the same differences arose; the conductor of ambassadors behaved iin 
pertinently in public, which obliged me to treat him as became a person who has 
the honour to represent your Majesty: upon which tue dispute ended for the time, 
and I| received the latter as | had done the former; but the conductor of am- 
bassadors was confounded and irritated. 

“ After this, the Marquis de la Rongére came from Madame: but the conduc- 
tor of ambassadors came to inquire whether I would receive him as he desired. 1 
replied, that | should receive him as I had received the gentleman who came from 
Monsieur. He suid that 1 ought at least to see him depart after having con- 
ducted him down the steps, and that otherwise he would not get out of his car- 
riage. I replied, then he might remain in it; for I should not receive the geutle- 
man whom Madame sent to me otherwise than I bad received the geutlemau who 
came from Monsieur; that it was contrary to all that had ever been done, and 
contrary to the memoranda which my instructions bound me to follow. Upcn 
which he retired abruptly, thongh be was to have staid and supped with me. 

“On the following day, 1 sent to Versailles to complain of these annoyances, 
and of the c.nductor of ambassadors who had occasioned them, to M. de Pom- | 
ponne and M. de Torcy; aud also to express to Monsieur and Madame how much | 


I was vexed at what had happened. I believed that, from the difficulties yyj ed 
by M. de Torey in his answer, I should have to encounter yet more at the aud; 
ence. I did not, however, send to either of the conductors of ambassadors 
towards noon they both called upon me; first Sainctot, and afterwards Bonenil 
who had been the cause of all these annoyances. I spoke to him as was befittin.. 
he was ashamed and speechless, for I believe that he had alveady received a lec. 
ture at Versailles, of which this was a second edition. _ 

“We arranged everything for the audience, which was to take place on t! 

“ : oan e 
following day; and which passed over without any difficulty or annoyance, as f 
as I know.” cf 

In a letter, No. 2, for the King’s own reading, he gives fuller particulars 
of this audience. 

“ At my public audience I was received in the most gracious manner: the 
throng and press were so great that I was a long time in the room before | could 
reach the King, whom I saw and by whom I was seen, without being able to pet 
near him. When at length I approached him, he spoke first, and said that he 
much regretted the trouble which I had had in entering, but that he rejoiced to 
see so many English and French mingled together. After I had spoken, the 
King replied in a speech fully as long as mine, and in terms as strong and favour. 
able to your Majesty as it was possible to use; and reiterated the assurances of 
his desire to cultivate your Majesty's friendship. He said a few things extreme} 
flattering to myself personally ; and dismissed me, as he had spoken, with a pra- 
cious smile upon his countenance. 

“ Your Majesty is too well acquainted with this nation not to understand how 
the courtiers exaggerate all this, and call my attention to what the King said and 
did, noticing that he was never seen to speak to an ambassador first, or in so fg- 
miliar a manner. But it is not a little absurd, that they are, or seem to be, sur- 
prised at my not having been embarrassed at seeing the King surrounded by such 
a multitude of courtiers. as . ’ 

“ I confess that if all I see of the King is not sincere, it is a comedy admirably 
performed; and this I have reason to fear from what I see of the Ministers, for 
they will not even refuse with a good grace what they do not intend to grant; 
nor attempt to cover with plausible reason things for which in fact there is none, 
This seems to me to be contrary to their own interest; which unquestionably is to 
amuse us with fair words, as they did Holland, whose eyes they have at length 
opened by the commercial affair. 

“If I am not mistaken, the Ministers of this Court do not clearly understand 
the temper of the people of our countries; for, whatever may be their design, they 
ought to endeavour to make diflerent impres-ions upon us, either to lure us if 
they mean to deceive us, or to gain our coutidence if their intentions are sincere.” 

The instructions to Tallard on his departure to London as Ambassador, 
ostensibly in complimentary routine, in reality to open the negotiations 
on the Spanish succession, as William would not begin, are a good model 
of such papers. The following directions as to his behaviour in London 
might be advantageously imitated in modern times, in more cases than 
one. 

“It has always been the part of an able ambassador in England to keep on 
good terms with the nation, as well as with the King of England and his Ministers, 

“ It would be more dangerous than ever to deviate from this line under present 
circumstances. Those who have the greatest share in the confidence of that 
prince are foreigners, and consequently exposed to the hatred of the English. 
The Parliament has already made some attempts to attack them, and they will 
probably be repeated with still more violence. Nobody can tell what will be the 
effect of them in a Parliament which may perhaps be less subject to the will of 
the King of England than preceding Parliaments have been. Count Tallard, 
therefore, must conduct himself towards them in such a manner as not to alienate 
from him the English noblemen whe have no share in public affairs. They have 
often not the less influence on that account; and when they are on bad terms 
with the Court, they make themselves feared by joining the popular party. 

“ He must, however, avoid with extreme care the appearance of having any 
connexion with malecontents and suxpected persons. It is his Majesty's desire 
that bis ambassador shall not be justly reproached with having any intercourse 
with those who are at present known in London by the name of Jacobites; and if 
any of them should go from St. Germains to London, be will not permit Count 
Tallard to receive them into his house. 

“ It would be alienating both the King of England and the nation; and, far 
from being advantageous, it would give occasion to all kinds of reports, which per 
sons might choose to spread to alarm the English, and make them believe that 
their sefety is at stake unless they are in arms. “! " i 

“ The piety of the King has always led him to give instructions to his Ambas 
sadors to use their good offices in favour of the English Catholics. He repeats 
his instructions to Count Tallard, to do for them everything that may depend 
upou him, but with all due prudence; and it is certain that more delicacy than 
ever is now required. és . . 

“ But he is not to consult the English friars in order to obtain information. 
Besides that several of them are odious to the nation, there are many who, it is 
atlirmed, are entirely devoted to the King of England, now on the throne; and all 
in general appeared under the preceding reign to consult their own interests much 
more than those of religion. x sl ° 

“ The French of the so-called Reformed religion who have withdrawn into 
foreign countries, have manifested so much passion, and have so far forgotten the 
duties of their birth, that it does not become the ambassador of his Majesty to re- 
ceive into his house those who have so distinguished themselves by their bad con- 
duct. Nor could any advantage to his Majesty's service result from it: the Eng- 
lish barely tolerate them; they have no hope except f-om the King of England, to 
whom they are accordingly entirely devoted. Couat Tallard, therefore, could 
never receive any useful information from them; and they would make a boast of 
whatever they might learn in his house. 

“ With respect to those who have conducted themselves well since they have 
had the mistortune to quit his kingdom, his Majesty leaves Count Tallard at 
liberty to behave towards them as he shall judge best suited to the service of the 
King.” 

William's love for Holland is continually peeping out: he even falls 
foul of “the green retreats” of Windsor, in a miscellaneous letter to 
Portland. 

* | came here last Monday, and intend returning on Saturday, because I have 
promised a private audience to Count Tullard, at Kensington, on Monday: I can- 
not ask him to come here, as there is nobody with me at this place. I am hunt 
ing the hare every day in the park with your dogs and mine, and have had some 
good sport. The rabbits are almost all killed; and the burrows will soon be 
stopped up. The day before yesterday | took a stag in the Forest with the Prince 
of Denmark’s hounds, and had a pretty good run as far as this villainous country 
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| permits.” 


To M. Grimblot, the collector and editor of these letters, the thanks 
of the political and historical student are due, for his industry, pains, and 
skill. The letters between Louis the Fourteenth and Marshal Boufilers 
have been taken from the War-oflice of Paris; the correspondence be- 


| tween the same King and Tallard in relation to the Partition Treaties has 


been selected from manuscripts, sufficient to have filled ten printed 
octavoes like those befure us, in the Foreign Office at the same capital,— 
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M. Grimblot stating, and we think truly, without the suppression of any | 
+ portant points relative to the negotiation. ‘The letters of William to 
x : “hag 3 : 
the Earl of Portland are taken from copies in the possession of the late 
Sir James Mackintosh, and are published by permission of the present 
Duke of Portland. Insufficient extracts from the letters of William to 
the Pensionary Heinsius were printed about a century ago: M. Grimbolt 
ne Pens ) . : ry ag ‘ 
has now completed them from a French translation, male from the 
Dutch, under the superintendence of Mackintosh, and, like the Port- 
land extracts, in the To these original docu- 
nts, as they may fairly be called, the editor has added some letters 
ws) . V4 ” Bons 4 . a . 4 
from other collections to complete the collection : he he also given illus- 
trative notes of a curious aud informing: kind, from various sources, and 
superintended the translation of the French documents from his own 
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tongue into ou 


possession of his son. 


me 





FORTY DAYS IN THE DESERT. 
A pescrirTion of Cairo, a visit to the Pyramids, a leisurely journey to 
Mount Sinai, and a rapid run to Petra te avoid the extortion of the 
Arabs, do not promise much of interest; and novelty seems out of the 
question, even although the traveller met the caravan on its pilgrimage to 
Mecea in the depth of the Desert. Both interest and novelty, however, 
are given to the much-worn subjects, by the qualities of the author, 
Mr. Bartlett has a graphic power of description, improved by the studies 
of the artist; for the painter’s training enables him to examine a land- 
scape with a more learned eye, and to see distinctly those features which 
form its character, and are only felt, not perceived, by the unartistic ob- 
server. Ie is a good traveller,—ardent and persevering in pursuit of re- 
markable objects, not turned aside by difliculties or privations ; he has 
the art of making himself at home with strange companions,—which 
seems to be the general case with artists, from the rambling life they lead 
as students of nature; at the same time, he has the traveller's disposition 


of not paying too much, and resisting imposition ; all which traits | 


tend io create adventures. Mr. Bartlett also has made himself acquainted 
with the history of the remarkable regions he visited, as well as with the 
speculations touching the wanderings of the Israelites in the Desert, the 
delivery of the Law, and the prophecies concerning Edom ; and he brings 
to their discussion a rational frame of mind, equally removed from blind 
belief and mocking scepticism. All these qualifications, however, would 
not have availed him in such an exhausted field, had he not possessed a 
spirit and pleasantry which animate his narrative, and a judgment that 
prevents him from overdoing his descriptions or his disquisitions. A few 
quotations will support this opinion ; although some of them are not upon 
the freshest of subjects. 


CAMEL- RIDING. 

A singular and half-dreamy sensation is that of first riding a camel, the very 
opposite to that quickening of the pulse which comes to us on horseback. Your 
seat, on a broad pile of carpets, is so easy and indolent, the pace of the animal 
s0 equal and quiet,—instead of the noisy clatter of hoofs, you scarcely hear the 
measured and monotonous impress of the broad soft foot on the yielding sand,— 
the air fans you so lazily as you move along; from your lofty post your view over 
the Desert is so widely extended, the quiet is so intense, that you fall by degrees 
into a state of pleasurable reverie, mingling early ideas of the East with their 
almost fanciful realization. And thus the hours pass away, till a sense of phy- 
sical uneasiness begins to predominate, and at length becomes absorbing. It now 
appears that the chief and only art in camel-riding lies in the nice poising and 
management of the vertebral column, which seem to refuse its office, though you 
sustain its failing functions by a desperate tightening of your belt. To sit quite 
upright for a length of time is difficult on account of your extended legs: you 
throw your weight alternately to the right or left, lean dangerously forward on the 
pummel, sit sideways, or lounge desperately backwards—all in vain. The beau 
sexe have, for obvious reasons, decidedly the best of it in this exercise. To lose 
your sense of weariness, you seek to urge the animal to a trot; but a few such ex- 
periments suffice; fatigue is better than downright dislocation: and you resign 
yourself perforce to the horrible see-saw and provoking tranquillity of your weary 
pace, till the sun’s decline enables you to descend and walk over the shining gravel. 

MID DAY TRAVELLING IN THE DESERT. 

As the sun rose higher and higher into the cloudless sky, and the blanched 
surface of the Desert glared under his fiery beams, and the reflection from the 
glittering and heated waste dazzled the eye and seemed to pierce to the very brain, 
it was another matter. The camels now groan with distress; the Arabsare silent, 


the orifice, catching a few gulps without stepping; then burying their heads in 
the ample bernous, pace on again quie'ly—hour after hour. 
smacks of the leathern bottle or zemzemia in which it is contained, warm, in 


The water, which } 


ROCKS OF PETRA. 

Here I should not omit to notice what every traveller has been struck with, 
and what, in fact, particularly in this range of tombs and on this side of the city, 
forms one of the most striking peculiarities of Petra—I mean the colouring of its 
rocks; which is wild, fantastic, and unique, as indeed is everything else about the 
place. The general tinting of the sandstone mountains environing the city is 
very fine: the broad rich red and gray tones such as the artist revels in: but, in 
addition, the surface of the rocks is veined after the manner of watered silk, with 
a most indescribable and startling variety of hues—white, saffron, orange, ver- 
milion, pink, crimson, and violet, in endless shades and tints; in some places 
forming combinations really beautiful; in others, grotesquely strange, like sec- 
tions of meat or of brawn, but so wildly thrown about the irregular surface of the 
crazs, and so capriciously drawn in minute veins and stripes across the fagades of 
the tombs, as infinitely to add to the marvellous and romantic singularity of this 
woudertul region. 

CARAVAN OF MECCA. 

| We now proceeded to meet the body of the caravan, which was coming on at a 
steady pace, the attendant Bedouins generally hovering on its flanks, but some- 
times much in advance. First came a body of stragglers, who seemed as if they 
had been suddenly wafted from the suburbs of Cairo without note or preparation: 
a large proportion of them were tattered ragamuflins of the lowest aspect, the 
very ollscouring of the capital, and, to all appearance, utterly unfurnished for the 
journey—some plodding on foot, others mounted on donkeys; women even bear- 
ing their children on their shoulders, the asses which carried them having pe- 
rished: a painfully grotesque assemblage, for it was past all question that of 
these miserable wretches too many must fall victims to fatigue and privation 
during their lengthened course. In their total want of preparation, their igno- 
rance of the way, and blind reliance on the providence of Allah, they strongly re- 
minded me of the description of those fanatic hordes who went forth on the first 
crusade, and who perished by thousands long ere they reached the borders of Pa- 
lestine. They inquired for Akaba, as those were accustomed to ask for Jerusa- 
lem, supposing it always just at hand; and were astounded when we told them 
they had nearly three days’ journey to accomplish. Strongly contrasted with 
this deplorable rabble, came spurring forward detached groups of completely ap- 
pointed Caireen gentlemen, well mounted, well dressed, all their garments being 
tresh and glossy, armed to the teeth, and followed at a distance by well-laden 
camels, bearing comfurtable tents and abundant stores; some of them, proud of 
their own gallant appearance and the spirit of their horses, pranced and curveted, 

| and performed different feats of horsemanship within sight of the hodags which 
bore their lady-loves, throwing dust without much ceremony into the eyes of the 

| poorer wayfarers. ° - be - 

The main body of the caravan advanced steadily in a compact mass, five camels 
in depth. In the front was the cannon used for announcing the time of halting 
| and starting again, on a sort of sledge drawn by three camels, harnessed in a pe- 
: culiar manner, and each with a soldier on his back. Next, in the centre, succeeded 
} along line of camels bearing palanquins, or hodags, occupied by women,—a sort of 
tent either built up on the back of a single animal, or slung like a sedan-chair, 
between two of them, and varying in the splendour of its materials and gaudi- 
ness of its decorations with the rank of its fair occupant; some being quite ra- 
diant with crimson or green silk, embroidered in gold, surmounted with glitrer- 
ing crescents, and having small windows latticed without and lined within with 
looking-glass: most of these, on account of the heat, were thrown open, and ad- 
mitied occasional peeps at the languid sleepy eyes within. 

The Scriptural questions discussed in Mr. Bartlett's volume are the 
passage of the Red Sea, the true position of Mount Sinai, and the manner 
in which the Israelites were supported during their sojourn in the Wilders 
ness. As regards Sinai, Mr. Bartlett is inclined to agree with Dr. Ro- 
binson, and is opposed to the claims of Mount Serbal. The geological 
changes which have taken place in the upper part of the Red Sea, and the 
desert to the North of it, do not seem to have been so fully considered 
by previous writers as by Mr. Bartlett, who in addition to his own ree 
marks prints a learned memoir on the subject by Mr. Sharpe. On the 
point first mooted by foreign travellers in the last century, as to the na- 
tural possibility of the miracles of the Exodus, Mr. Bartlett’s views are 
sound; if we admit miraculous interference at all, we had better take the 
literal narrative. The argument of some writers, that the meteorological 
knowledge of Moses might enable him to foresee a peculiar wind, which, 
driving back the waters of the Red Sea, would enable the Jews to cross 
the shallows at the favourable time, leaving the Egyptians to be over- 
whelmed when the wind dropped and the waters returned, is a natural 
cause, dispensing with the superhuman altogether. The efforts to show 
that the existing quails and manna might have been produced in unusual 
quantities, do not remove the miraculous action, but shake the Scriptural 
| uarrative. In Mr. Bartlett's opinion, the production of sufficient manna 
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slipping from time to time alongside the water-skins, and, with their mouths to | from the existing trees would be quite as miraculous as the mode literally 


| narrated in the Mosaic account. 
The illustrations are excellent, as they commonly are when an intelli- 
| gent and observing traveller is an artist and illustrates his own text : 


sipid, and even nauseous, seems but to increase the parching thirst; the brain is he knows what he wants—he does as much, no more, and no less. Ac 


clouded and paralyzed by the intolerable sultriness; and, with the eyes protected 
by a handkerchief from the reflected glare of the sand, and swaying listlessly to 
and fro, | keep at the same horible pace along the burning track. ” li: 

The hot filin, like the low of a kiln, now trembles over the glistening sands, 
and plays the most fantastic tricks with the suffering traveller, cheating his 
Vision with an illusory supply of what bis senses madly crave. Half dozing, halt- 
dreaming, as I advanced, lulled into vague reverie, the startling mirage shitting 
with magic play, expands in gleaming blue lakes, whose cool borders are adorned 
with waving groves, and on whose shining banks the mimic waves, with wonder- 
ful illusion, break in long glittering lines of transparent water—bright, tresh 
Water, so different from the leathery decoction of the zemzemia, On our approach 
the vision recedes, dissolves, combines again into new forms, all fancifally beauti- 
ful; then slowly fades, and leaves but the burning horizon, upon which at wide 
intervals is seen, perhaps, a dim | lack speck, appearing over the rolling sandy 
swell like a ship far out at sea; the film of the Desert gives it gigantic dimen- 
Sions as it approaches: it proves as it nears us to be acaravan of camels from 


Suez, coming along with noiseless tread,—a few laconic words are exchanged | 


between the Arabs without stopping; in another hour it is left far be- 
hind, until again it disappears from vision. Thus pass the sultry and 
Silent hours of noon. There is « terrible and triumphant power of the sun upon 
this wide region of sterility and death, lke that of a despot over a realin blighted 
by his destructive sway: no trace of verdure is there but the stunted shrub, 
Which straggles at wide intervals about the sandy bed of some dried watercourse ; 
no sign of living thing but the burrow of the rat, the slimy trail of the serpent, 
or the carcass of the camel, who makes his grave as well as bis home im the wil 

derness, met with in every stage of dec iY, from the moment when the vultures 
have just fleshed their beaks in his fallen corpse, till, stripped of every integu 

Ment, the wind whistles through the ghastly framework of his naked ribs, a: d 
his bones, falling asunder and bleached by heat and wind, serve to mark the ap- 
Pointed track upon which his strength was spent. 


cordingly, Mr. Bartlett's drawings are not a mere set of views, but true 
illustrations. He describes a scene, but fiuds that something is still 
wauted to eke out the force of the words, and the pencil supplies it. He 
enters into particulars, describing this part and that part; and each in suc- 
cession stands before you. You desire a key to the relative positions, and 
you have it. In fact, you enter upon your reading of the travels with a 
practised draughtsman for your companion. The plates convey a vivid and 
accurate conception of the scenes they represent: the view of Cairo is ad- 
mirable, A considerable portion of the illustrations is devoted to the city of 
Petra, cut in the rock ; and nothing can be more complete than the way in 
which you are introduced to the strange resort of departed men in its 
general aspect by a sketchy hey, enter it through the ravine, face its first 
work of architecture, pass on to its theatre, “ vivoque sedilia saxo,” and 
from a rising ground turn back and view the ruined town; whose sym- 
| metry of art is crumbling away, fading like a dream into the forms of 
nature, while the stream that has babbled on for ages resumes its winding 
course and mocks the silence of the desert city. 


HELEN CHARTERIS. 
luere are in this country persons highly “respectable” in station and 
conduct but somewhat narrow in views and experience; fully impressed 
with the strictest ideas of propriety, though frequently falling” into 
strange inconsistencies, especially where opinion rather than pracuice 18 
| concerned. The class we speak of ranked among the Tories,—though 
| their polities are purely conventional, dependent upon positivn, habit, aud 
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the society around them, rather than any idea of principle, still less 
any independent examination or thought. Their religion is much like 
their politics—an affair of custom and constitution; in practice mild 
from their temperament, in theory violent from their prejudices. They 
may not in spiritual matters reach the gentility of Pope’s Dean—* who 
never mentions hell to ears polite,” but their religion proper is of the 
blandest kind ; their dislike—they have not force of character for hatred— 
is vehement towards Romanists and sectarians. 





POEMS BY CURRER, ELLIS, 


To those who think the subject worth attention, this volume will furnish 
data for examining the resemblances that have been observed and the dif. 


AND ACTON BELL, 


| ferences detected in the prose fictions published separately under the 


Could they have been | 


made to comprehend the thing in its extent of impropriety and bad taste, | 


they would have been overwhelmed at their conduct; but before Peel and 
the Reform Bill together had dealt a deathblow to triumphant Toryism, 
they believed in Theodore Hook and his newspaper ; and, in innocence or 
ignorance, looked upon the lampooner, defaulter, and farceur, as a prop of 
* God’s own church.” Independence, or an income very easily received, 
is essential to the character ; for a struggle with this work-a-day world, 
which knocks so many delusions out of us, is unfavourable to the growth 
of the self-importance that is the fundamental trait of the persons we 
speak of. The geographical position of the class is in any quiet, pleasant, 
respectable neighbourhood ; but they flourish best in a cathedral town un- 
visited by manufactures ; the march of mechanics and machinery bidding 
fair to place the a “ among the list of the extinct forms.” 


persons we speak of, and the “ good society ” in which they move. 
Long familiarity, and perhaps a congeniality of disposition, have given 


| are entitled to the preéminence. 


her a love for it, so that she paints it rather with reverence than satire, | 


which is the true mode. Her genius and her style are the reverse of 
strong: but the book is pleasing from its truthfulness, as a series of 
social sketches, with just enough of story to hang them upon and keep 
the current of narrative in motion. It is, however, level, and what is 
called “slow”; partly from the character of the writer's mind, partly 
from the nature of the subject. School friendships, domestic iife, social 
parties, or an archery meeting, respectable persons who do nothing but 
get through the routine of country-town existence, and even marrying 
and giving in marriage of the common kind, are hardly subjects for these 
days of action and excitement, when a dynasty is expelled or an emperor 
sent upon his travels in less time than a slow reader would take to get 
through three volumes, that do not allure him along. 

The attempt of the authoress to impart novel interest to her book by 
an account of the love passages of Helen Charteris and Henry Leycester 
is by no means successful. 


names of Currer, Ellis, and Acton Bell. We do not know that it wil] 
settle the question as to whether the writers are identical or merely aki, 
The mass of the poems in this volume are occasional, and often on such 
common subjects as are usually found in “ miscellanies”: the more pee 
culiar pieces (as far as subject is concerned) are chiefly by Currer Bel] 
but furnish little means of judging; since all the Bells selected incidents 
and persons of a singular character, produced by circumstances of a rare 
kind, or arising from isolated modes of life. In the prose works, the 
story, however strange and coarse, was consistent with itself and distingt 
in its purpose. In the ijarger narrative poems by Currer Bell, both these 
qualities are wanting: there is often neither head nor tail; or, when the 
story is distinetly told, it is not only unlikely, but inconsistent with itself, 
As far as execution is concerned, the poems under the signature of Currer 
They exhibit more power and possess g 
greater interest : but this is not conclusive as to difference of authorship, 
Part of the comparative inferiority of the others may arise from the greater 


The writer of Helen Charteris is obviously familiar with the kind of | quietness of a small or the triteness of a common subject; it may be 


accident, or even art. 

The essence of poetry—that quality so difficult to define yet so easy 
to recognize—is rare in the volume. Of the formal and secondary 
properties there is a good deal. The poems have frequently much strength 
of thought and vigour of diction, with a manner which, though degenerat- 
ing into mannerism, is very far removed from commonplace ; while in the 
poorest * stanzas,” without a subject at all, there is still a style which 
separates them from the effusions of poetasters. The effect of the volume, 
however, is by no means proportioned to the abilities possessed by the 
authors. The novels of the Bells have stopped short of an excellence 
that seemed attainable, from ill-chosen subjects, alike singular and coarse. 
This defect is visible enough in the poems; but a greater cause of ill 
success is a disregard of the nature of poetical composition. Where the 
knack or gift exists, verse can possibly be written with as much cer- 


| tainty as prose, if with less readiness and in less abundance : but the 
result is the kind of poetry which is not endured by gods, men, or book- 


It is a curious thing that few ladies can | 


draw a hero, we do not mean of history or action, but of the ball-room | 


or boudoir: they fail from want of moral perception, and, which is still 
more curious, from want of knowing what is attractive in men. Mr 
Henry Leycester is in reality nothing but a trifling and selfish prig, in 
spite of his low voice and his soft eyes : no sympathy can be in- 
spired for such a person or the girl who likes him. What renders the 


stalls. If the structure of the piece does not require more thought than 
in prose, it requires as much; and, most assuredly, an incident or a nar- 
rative that would never be ventured in plain prose, is not from its excess 
of incongruity adapted to verse. Yet “ Pilate’s Wife’s Dream,” “ Gil- 


| bert,” and perhaps nearly all the story pieces by Currer Bell, are really in 


thing worse is, that there is really no true passion in the business, but a | 
secret sentimental flirtation between a miss of sixteen just escaped from | 


boarding-school and a collegian about twenty; the matter enduring for a 
year, and being then broken off after coming to nothing. Yet Helen 
Charteris represents herself—the work being in the autobiographical 
form—as feeling this attachment for years, and then trampling on it sud- 
denly when Mr. Leycester, having become a rich widower in the interim, 
makes a formal proposal. 

There are but two incidents or scenes in the volume, arising out of the 
tale of Clara Villars, a West Indian whose ancestors “ were slaves” ; 
but they would be scarcely intelligible without a long story. The fol- 
lowing sketch will give an idea of the writer as a depicter of society. 

CATHEDRAL-TOWN PARTIES. 

Clary delighted most in our amateur concerts at L These occurred more 
frequently than any other description of parties in the “juvenile season,” as 
London managers say of the few weeks preceding and succeeding Christmas. 
They were more rational than mere dances, and we often managed to combine 
both. These agreeable amusements always opened with some light overture from 
one of the last operas: the performers occupied a back drawingroom, the audi- 
ence a front one, separated from the orchestra by folding-doors. ‘The organist 
of the cathedral, aman of exquisite taste, presided at the orchestra, which 
usually consisted of eight, ten, or twelve instruments. The lay-clerks and 
choristers formed a most efficient and sweet chorus. Tiny bills, printed on deli- 
cate satin highly scented, were handed round. After the overture, a song—and 
we had such singers at L—— !—silenced all who felt themselves privileged to talk 
during the overture; then perbaps a duet from two pretty sisters with their 
guitars, or a dital harp or a barp-lute accompaniment; then a quintet, a 
treat for connoisseurs; after this, probably a dashing but gentlemanly hunt- 
ing song. Next followed an Italian dria or cavatina, sung, not squalled; 
here and there ee the old masters, Purcell or Haydn or “such 
like.” Short gentle ballads, old catches, light joyous glees, and quaint mad- 
rigale, with young choristers’ voices chiming together like village bells speaking 
of festivity. Bits of Corelli and Viotti asked for at the moment by the Arch- 
deacon; and the first act would conclude with a chorus splendidly sung, the 
voices pitched no higher than was consistent with the height of the room, 
and their harmony perfect. After the first act, refreshments were handed round. 
Old ladies slipped away to a quiet rubber in some little breakfast-room or study; 
and youths and maidens drew near each other, interchanging greetings that had 





this predicament. As regards the sentiments and ‘ composition” of 
poetry, there is no doubt but that a careful selection of the thoughts 
and the exercise of the /abor lime are more essential than in prose. 
Few persons who write down any sudden thoughts that strike them 
would dream of publishing them in prose; and wherefore in verse? A 
promising idea rises in the poet’s mind, and he commits it to paper ; but 


| time is needed to test its value—careful labour to elicit its full propor 
| tion, and to clothe it in the most apt language; after all, it may be 


| doomed to the flames, as falling short of necessary excellence. 


We sus- 
pect such kind of care has not been bestowed upon this volume: the in- 


| dispensable arts of selection and of blotting are yet to be learned by the 


| Bells. 


been restrained before, and estabiishing themselves in “shady nooks” during the | 


general move. I have seen too many a flirtation carried on by a species of proxy; 
the young gentleman silent indeed himself, but applying the meaning of some 
love-ditty of the olden time, by dint of looks and sighs, to the passing moment. 
I have seen many girl blush and cast down her eyes as some fond words have 
emanated from behind the piano in the back drawingroom, which drew forth an 
expression from the youth by her side; with him, perhaps, meaning little— with 
her—oh, how much! 

_ The second act was generally short: duets, glees, French romances, Venetian 
airs, and one or two longer songs, winding up with a chorus from some gay com- 
poser, and finally concluding with “ God save the King,” given with as loyal a spirit 
as ever breathed in the neighbourhood of a venerable and venerated cathedral. 

Supper came next. After that the old people went home, with the exception 
of a few; the violins were safely deposited in their coflin-like cases, but the piano 
and harp struck up duet quadrilles; mammas and chaperones, consenting to re- 
main “a few minutes longer,” were generally prevailed on to “cut in” for a rub- 
ber; a snug tray of escalloped oysters, mashed potatoes, and a “ devil "—a favourite 
relish, by the way, with all persons—would perhaps be brought from the supper- 
room, aud placed beside the whist-table; and thus the elder folks were kept amu- 
sed longer than they anticipated or intended. 


If, as seems not unlikely, they are infected with a rage for lite- 
rary experiment and an itch of writing, they will by no means fulfil the 
expectation which some have formed of them, or even hold their ground ; 
especially as their experience or their taste seems limited to one kind of 


| life, and that both peculiar and extreme. 


One merit belonging to the Bells, especially to Currer, is occasionally 
found in these pieces,—an easy naturalness, that imparts strength to 
common things without impairing their homely truth. Such are these 
lines; which, however, open a tale without intelligible drift. 

“ MEMENTOS. 

“ Arranging long-locked drawers and shelves 
Of cabinets shut up tor years, 
What a strange task we've set ourselves ! 
How still the lonely room appears ! 
How strange this mass of ancient treasures, 
Mementos of past pains and pleasures; 
These volumes, clasped with costly stone, 
With print all faded, gilding gone; 
These fans of leaves, trom Indian trees— 
These crimson shells, from Indian seas— 
These tiny portraits, set in rings— 
Once, doubtless, deemed such precious things; 
Keepsukes bestowed by Love on Faith, 
And worn ti'l the receiver's death ; 
Now storel with cameos, china, shells, 
In this old closet’s dusty cells. 

“T scarcely think, for ten long years, 
A hand has touched these relics old; 
And, coating each, slow-formed, appears, 
The growth of green and antique mould. 


“ All in this house is mossing over; 
All is unused, and dim and damp: 
Nor light, nor warmth, the rooms discover— 
Bereft for years of fire and lamp. 

“ The sun sometimes in summer enters 
The casements with reviving ray ; 
But the long rains of many winters 
Moulder the very walls away. 

“ And outside all is ivy, clinging 
To chimney, lattice, gable grey ; 
Scarcely one little red rose springing 
Through the green moss can force its way. 


“Unscared the daw and starling nestle 
Where the tall turret rises bigh, 
And winds alone come near to rustle 
The thick leaves where their cradles lie.” 
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The following verses, under the signature of “Ellis,” are called a song, 
thongh without any lyric quality: they are nearer the short ballad. But 
we quote them as exhibiting a specimen of the taste which the works 
of these writers show for local manners, or singular feelings, thoughts, 
and actions. ee 

SONG. 
“ The linnet in the rocky dells, 
The moor-lark in the air, 

The bee among the heather-bells 

That hide my lady fair: 

“ The wild deer browse above her breast; 

The wild birds raise their brood; 

And they, her smiles of love caressed, 

Have left her solitude! 

“T ween, that when the grave’s dark wall 

D.d first her form retain, 

They thought their hearts could ne’e: .ecall 

The light of joy again. 

“ They thought the tide of grief would flow 

Unchecked through future years: 

But where is all their anguish now, 

And where are all their tears ? 

“Well, let them fight for honour's breath, 

Or pleasure’s shade pursue— 

The dweller in the land of death 

Is changed and careless too. 

“ And if their eyes should watch and weep 

Till sorrow’s source were dry, 

She would not, in her tranquil sleep, 

Return a single sigh! 

“ Blow, West-wind, by the lonely mound, 

And murmur, summer-streams— 

There is no need of other sound 

To sooth my lady’s dreams.” 

PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

Books. 

The Nature and Office of the State. By Andrew Coventry Dick. 

The Poetry of Science, or Studies of the Physical Phenomena of Nature. 
By Robert Huot, Author of “ Researches on Light,” &c.; Keeper of 
Mining Records, Museum of Practical Geology. 

Campaign in France in t’e Year 1792. Translated from the German of 
Goethe. By Robert Parie, Barrister-at-law. 

Pathologia Indica; or the Anatomy of Indian Diseases, based upon morbid 
— from all parts of the Indian empire, in the Museum of the 

alcutta Medical College. Illustrated by detailed Cases; with the Pre- 
scriptions and Treatment Employed, and Comments, Physiological, His- 
torical, and Practical. By Allen Webb, B.M.S., Professor of Descriptive 
and Surgical Anatomy in the Calcutta Medical College, &c. Second edi- 
tion. In two parts. 

A object of this work is to give an idea of the nature and treatment of Indian 
iseases, by a selection from the most remarkable cases furnished by the Company's 

medical rs to the Medical Board at Calcutta, and by a selected catalogue of 

morbid specimens of preparations from the museum at the same capital. The 
“cases” give a full description of the symptoms and treatment; the catalogue, 
besides a description of the specimen, an account of the subject whence it was 
taken, Dr. Webb frequently adding remarks. He also contributes general obser- 
vations, sometimes in the form of notes, sometimes as an introduction to the 

Sections; exhibiting a sensible knowledge of Indian diseases, and some very cu- 

tious professional learning—classical, Arabian, and Oriental, as well as modern. 

The book will be found very useful, especially to medical men proceeding to 
India; since the representation of facts, with a guiding commentary, is the vext 
best substitute for experience in the treatment of disease, or the actual inspection 
of the morbid preparations. An examination of the museum itself on arriving at 
Calcutta, as suggested by Dr. Webb, is the best thing to correct erroneous ideas 
touching alleged peculiarities of Indian pathology, which frequently have no real 
existence, though assumed by medical works of authority in this country. The 
conclusion Dr. Webb draws trom his long aud wide Oriental experience is, that 
the general effects of the climate upon the human frame have been much exagge 
rated. It may aggravate the virulence and vivlence of certain disorders, as fevers 
and cholera; but that is probably about its extent: moral evil is at the bottom of 
much which is ascribed to climate, especially as regards the natives. } 

The History of Bahawalpur; with Notices of the adjacent Countries of 
Sindh, Atgbani-tan, Multan, and the West of India. By Shabamet Ali, 
Author of “ The Sikhs and Afghans.” 

(Bahawalpur—laid down in most maps as Daoudpootra, the capital alone being 

marked as Bauhawalpur—is a district adjacent to the present seat of war; the Khan 

having lately assisted Edwardes, and lus family having always continued friendly 
to the English since their first connexion with Elphinstone in the early part of 
the century. 

The history proper in this book is the translation of an abridgment of the 
“family annals of Nawab Bahawal Khan.’ It was made under the direction of 
Captain Cunningham ; was turned into Evylish by Shahamet Ali, as an exercise 
in India; and is now published, with some official documents and original re 
marks, in consequence of the manner in which the ruler of Bahawalpur has lately 
come before the public. The story begins with the eighth century of the Chris 
tian wera; passing rapidly over some periods, and dwelling fully upon others. The 
Darrative has more incident and a less juvenile character than some native me 
Moirs ; but the remoteness and smallness of the subject, the want of unity or end 
in the history, with the “blue book” character of the volume, render it of little 
interest to English readers, unless they have some object in view in consulting it. } 

The Rights of Property; a Refutation of Communism and Socialism. By 
Adolphe Thiers. 

[A translation of the pspers by M. Thiers which originally appeared in the Con 

stitutionnel. The arrangement is perhaps too systematic or eleme. tary tor Eng- 

h readers, and some of the arguments are without much fundamental novelty, 
as the subject has long since been settled in England for students and thinkers, 
But, like his speech on substitutes, the general idea of which was taken from 
Adam Smith,* M. Thiers has so well entorced his positions, by new illustrations 
drawn from contemporary experience or knowledge, aud directly applicable to 
the business in hand, that established truths come before us with all the effects 
of novelty and the interest of a current topic, set off by a style animated and 
close, yet facile and fluent. ] 

Parochial Sermons, Preached at Lee, Kent. 
M.A., &c. 

(The eight-and-twenty sermons in this volume are plainly and popularly written, 

on some of the topics wherein doctrine is predominant; morality being considered, 

and rightly, a fruit of faith. The plainness and brevity of the discourses render 


* Wealth of Nations, Book V. Chap. L., Part L 
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| rin, Leeds, spirit-merchants 


| Liverpool, and Apderson and Co. Glasgow, oil-merchants 


them available for family use; but they have not originality of matter or force of 
composition to require notice in a literary point of view. The author is strongly 
opposed to Tractarianism. } 
vems. By Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, Professor of Modern Languages 
and Belles-Lettres in Cambridge University, U. S. 
[ A neat enough edition of this American poet's works, with a memoir. } 
SERIAL. 

The Mysteries of London; or Lights and Shadows of London Life. By 

Thomas Miller, Author of “ Godfrey Malvern,” &c. Part 1. Third series. 
[ The Mysteries of London, in this first part, turn upon the life of street tumblers, 
beggars, and that class of persons; whose sayings and doings are presented with @ 
slangish cleverness. The hero of the story, Charley, is the natural son of a 
baronet, whose mother end grandmother are reduced to vagrancy; the old woman 
out of revenge stealing the baronet’s legitimate daughter, to make a tumbler of 
her. From this degradation she is rescued by accident; but the old woman, dis- 
covering her asylum, is again upon the pursuit of her revenge, which is baffled 
in her first attempt by Charley. In addition to this source of movement, there is 
a forged will; so that there appears no lack of a certain sort of suburban horrors, 
though not very new in substance. } 

ALMANACKS. 

Dietrichsen and Hannay's Royal Almanack; and Nautical and Astronomi- 
cal Ephemeris for the year 1849 of our Lord, being the first after Bissex- 
tile or Le ap-Y ear. 

Oliver and Boy "s Threepe nny Almanack and Daily Reimembrancer for 1849. 

[ These almanacks were among the first to take advantage of the abolition of the 
duty, to put forward a large mass of useful information at a low price, instead of 
the mere prettiness, which “flaunts, and goes down an uvregarded thing”: and 
this distinguishing characteristic they still maintain. } 
Mar. 
Sketch of the Fortifications of Moultan. 


COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 


Tuesday, Nove mber A 

PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 
W. and E. C. Carne, Falmouth—James and Wolrige, St. Mary-at-Hill, Customhouse- 
Overton and Wilson, Hull, steam-engine-manufacturers— Thomas and Prior, 
Dickinson and Kamas, Nottingham, pawnubrokers 
Ripley and Co. Apperley Bridge, Yorkshire, dyers; as far as regards D. Smith— 
Kichardson junior and Co. Darlaston, iron-tube-manufacturers—Uusworth and M*Lau- 
Gouger and Meyer, Bow Lane, manufacturers of shirts— 
Duke and Hill, St. Mary-at-Hill, coal- 
Cuzner an! Pearce, Bristol, 








agents 
Upper Street, Islington, auctioneers 


RK. and J. Whitworth, Manchester, grocers 
factors—Oatway and Sellick, Bristol, rag-merchants 
drucgist-fitters—Scott and Mathews, Edgeware Koad, grocers—Suuth and Siddeley, 
Liverpool, brasstounders —M‘Niell and Co. camphine-manutacturers — Anderson and Co, 
Monteith and Co, Glasgow, 
merchants ; as far as regards K. Ferguson. 

BANKRUPTS. 

AIncer, Grorce, Green Street, Grosvenor Square, bhotel-keeper, to surre nder Nov, 
23, Dec. 19: solicitors, Messrs. Vain and Heatherly, Basinghall Street; official assig- 
nee, Mr. Edwards, Old Jewry. 

ALLEN, CHARLES, St. Ives, ironmonger, Nov. 16, Dec. 2]: solicitors, Messrs. Price 
and Bolton, Lincoln’s Inn ; Mr. Tresidder, St. Ives ; Messrs. Bishop and Pitts, Exeter; 
oficial assignee, Mr. Hirtzel, Exeter. 

ANSDELL, CARNABY Tomas, Karnet, coach-proprictor, Nov. 13, Dec, 12: solicitor, 
Mr. Jay, Bucklersbury ; official assignee, Mr. Turquand, Guildhall Chambers. 

ARMSTRONG, ADAM, Salford, ironmonger, Nov. 20, Dec. 13: solicitors, Messrs, 
Beddome and Co. Nicholas Lane; Messrs. Smythe and Burton, Manchester ; official 
assignee, Mr. Fraser, Manchester 

BERESFORD, Josern, Birkenhead, flour-dealer, Nov. 17, Dee. 14; solicitors, Mr. 
Empson, Bucklersbury ; Mr. Brown, Liverpool; official assignee, Cazenove, Liverpool, 

CHAPPELL, Joun CRAMER, Great Marlborough Street, surgeon, Nov. 15, Dec. 14; 
solicitor, Mr. Chappell, Golden Square ; official assignee, Mr. Johnson, Basinghall Street. 

Davis, JaMes HOLiick, Windmill Street, livery-stable-keeper, Nov. 15, Dec. 19; 
solicitor, Mr. Holmer junior, Cheapside ; official assignee, Pennell, Guildhall Chambers, 

Evans, Robert Lewis, Liverpool, butcher, Nov. 17, Dec. 14: solicitors, Mr. Vincent, 
Temple; Mr. Robinson, Liverpool ; official assignee, Mr. Cazenove, Liverpool. 

HuGues, Geonce, Liverpool, hatter, Nov. 17, Dec, 12: solicitors, Messrs. Keighley 
and Co. Chancery Lave ; Mr. Woodburn, Liverpool; official assignee, Bird, Liverpool, 

Jenks, Tuomas Kosert, Birmingham, jeweller, Nov. 21, Dec. 12: solicitor, Mr, 
Bloxham, Birmingham ; official assignee, Mr. Whitmore, Birmingham 

KikK, Joseru, Caunton, Nottinghamshire, victualler, Nov. 17, Dee. 15: 
Mr. Bowley, Nottingham, official assignee, Mr. Bittleston, Nottingham. 

Kine, Josern, North Audley Street, coach-builder, Nov, 15, Dec. 19: solicitor, Mr, 
Day, Queen Street, Mayfair ; official assignee, Mr, Whitmore, Basinghall Street. 

Moone, WiittaM, Horsfall, Huddersfield, coal-merchant, Nov. 24, Dec. 15: solicitors, 
Mr. Fiddey, Temple; Mr. Rooke, Leeds ; official assignee, Mr. Young, Leeds. 

Nortu, Winiiam, York, jeweller, Nov. 20, Dec. 11: solicitors, Mr. Elcum, Chatham 
Place; Mr. Shackleton, Leeds ; official assignee, Mr. Hope, Leeds. 

Sirsa, Henry and Joun, Shetlield, common brewers, Nov. 18, Dec, 16: solicitors, 
Mr. Fiddey, Temple ; Mr. Fretson, Sheftield; Messrs. Smith and Weightman, Sheffield ; 
official assignee, Mr. Freeman, Sheffield. 

SMITH, ANDKEW, Shrewsbury, dealer in marine stores, Nov. 21, Dec 
Messrs. Motteram and Co. Birmingham ; official assignee, Mr. Christie, Birmingham, 

SHEEN, Mesuacn, Lower Marsh, potato-merchant, Nov. 14, Dec. 15: solicitor, Mr, 
Swan, Gray’s Inn Place ; official assignee, Mr. Pennell, Guildhali Chambers. 

Tuompson, James, Leeds, tea dealer, Nov. 24, Dec 15: solicitors, Messrs, Sadlow, 
Bedford Row ; Mr. Naylor, Leeds; official assignee, Mr. Young, Leeds. 

TaYyLorn, Epwarp, Rockfield, Monmouthshire, miller, Nov. 21, Dec, 12 
Mr. Baker, Abergavenny ; official assignee, Mr. Miller, Iristol. 

WALTon, Jonn, Coventry, baker, Nov. 18, Dec. 9: solicitors, Messrs. Motteram and 
Co. Birmingham ; official assignee, Mr. Whitmore, Birmingham. 

WINSTANLEY, Josern Ivon, King William Street, hosier, Nov. 17, Dec. 19: solicitor, 
Mr. Vincent, Castle Street, Holborn ; official assignee, Mr. Whitmore, Basinghall Street. 

Waricut, Tuomas, Hanley, tailor, Nov. 22, Dec. 9: solicitor, Mr. Williams, Hanley ; 
official assignee, Mr. Valpy, Birmingham. 

Witsox, WaLTer, Tavistock Place, apothecary, Nov. 17, Dec. 19; solicitor, Mr. 
Chidley, Guildhall Chambers; official assignee, Mr. Groom, Abchurch Lane 

w alr, James, B istol, stock-broker, Nov. 20, Dec. 19; solicitors, Mr. Lammin, John 
Street: Mr. Brittan, Bristol ; official assignee, Mr. Acraman, Bristol. 

DIVIDENDS, 





solicitor 





12: solicitors, 





solicitor, 


ker Street, Drury Lane, stage-coach-maker— Nov. 24, Bowles 


Nov. 24, George, Pa 
unkers— Nov. 29, J. and F. E. L. Clark, Pudding Lane, ship- 


and Co, Shaftesbury, 


' 












Hansford, Newchurch, Isle of Wight, upholsterer— Nov. 30, Notting, 
tand Town, plum 


brokers—Nov. 28, wuld, Finsbury Place South, carver and gilder Nov. 28, Tiley, 
Reading, brewer—Nov. 28, Remington and Co. Lombard Street, bankers Nov. 28, 
i e, Dorsetshire, 





Nov. 28, Tal- 
ther-seller— Nov, 
1, Turtill, High 


currier— Nov. 30, Lock, Henry Street East, Por 
lidge, Keaulien, Hamushire, brewer— Nov. 25, Y« », Canterbury, le 
30, Jerningham, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, banker Toe 
Holborn, saddler—Dee. 1, Willis, Lower Grosvenor Street, music-seller—Nov, 30, 
Heath and Dann, Canterbury, drapers— Nov. 30, Heath, Canterbury, ¢ sper —Nov,. 30, 
Tattersall, Davies Street, Berkeley Square, saddler—Nov. 30, Aitchison, Great Wind- 
mill Strect, wine-merchant— Nov. 30, Pierson, Warwick Court, Llolborn, money -seriven- 
er—Dec. 7, Wall, Great Yarmouth, lraper— Dee. 4, Hall, Hereford, linendraper— 
Nov. 30, Bligh, Plymouth, hosier—-1) i, Coupland, Liverpool, merchant— Nov. 29, 
Kaskerville, Live rpool, victualler—Nov. 30, Dove, Darlington, tanner— Nov. 30, Scott, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, truiterer— Nov. 30, Forster, Hartburn, Northumberland, banker 

Nov. 30, Tfowerson, Todholes, Cumberland, miller—Nov. 30, Hornsby, Lesbury, 
Northumberland, builder— Nov. 30, Herbert and Wrightson, York, linendrapers— Nov. 
30, Perrott, Kristol, grocer— Nov. 30, Plumley junior, Bristol, grocer Nov. 30, Betts, 
Cardift, grocer —Nov. 28, Swain, Cheltenham, builder—Dee, 5, Deakin, Liverpool, wine- 
merchant. CERTIFICATES 

Tv be confirmed unless cause be sh 4 to the contrary on or before Nov, 28 

Waters, Luton, baker— Morgan senior and junior, Heretord, woolstaplers Grimbly, 
Banbury, wine-me: chant —Rhoaies, Mitcham, grocer Williams, Colchester, bat-maker 

Ashley, Liverpool, underwriter— Morton, Pentonville Hill, victualler Todd, White- 
haven, ironmonger—Martin, Tavistock, tanner—Reid, Hanover Court, Long Acre, 
builder—J. and C, Ellis, Warner Koad, Camberwell, builders—De Vear, late of Lisle 


eet, currier. 
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Te be granted, nlees cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of meeting. 
Nov. 30, Pearson, Norwich, modeller—Nov. 30, Gay, Dover, mustard-manufacturer 





—Nov. 30, Churches, Basinghall Street, Blackwell Hall factor—Nov. 30, Morgan, 
Mansfield Place, Kentish Town, victualier — Nov. 30, E. and H. Hagen, Mill Street, 
Bermondsey, merchants— Nov. 29, J. and F. E. L. Clark, Pudding Lane, ship-brokers 


—Nov. 29, Gorely, Ewell, farmer—Dee. 6, Ticdgitesen. Laurence Lane, warchouseman 
—Dec. 6, Rowe, Plymouth, grocer—Nov. 30, Jackson sen. Stockport, tailor—Dec. 1, 
Price, Preston, innkeeper. 

DECLARATIONS OF DIVIDENDS. 

Rendell, Torquay, builder ; first div. of 10s. on any Tuesday or Friday after Nov. 13; 
Mr. Hernaman, Exeter—Thomson, Bury, Lancashire, bleacher; first div. of Id. any 
Tuesday ; Mr. Hobson, Manchester—King, Oxford, timber-merchant ; ~« of 2s. Gd. 
Nov. &, or any subsequent Wednesday ; Mr. Follett, Sambrook Court— Tease 
Carpenter ; div. of Js. Nov. 8, or any “subsequent Wednesday ; Mr. Follett, 
Court— Lewis, Oxtord Street, linendraper ; div. of 3d Nov. 8, or anv subsequent Wed 
nesday ; Mr. Follett, Sambrook Court —Field, Stratford-upon-Avon, me cer ; first div. 
of 2s 9d. on any Thursday ; Mr. Christie, Birmingham—Clarke and Co. Leicester, bank- 
ers; first and final div of 20s. on the separate estate of J. Philips, on any Thursday ; 
Mr. Christie, Birmingham— Burnett and Co. Bishopwearmouth, coal-owners ; first 
div. of 2s. Nov 11, or any subsequent Saturday ; Mr. Baker, Neweastle-upon-Tyne, 

Erratum.— In the Gaz 7 , in the advertisement of a dividend in 
the matter of Peter Llansen, of stic, bankrupt, for “* one-tenth of a penny in the 
pound,” read “sevenpence and one-tenth of a penny.” 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS, 
goldsmith, Nov. 9, Dee. 1—Davidson, Glasgow, sewed-muslin- 
:. 5—Anderson, Kirkealdy, tlesher, Nov. 16, Dec. 8. 


































Martin, Glasgow, 
Warehouseman, Noy. 14, Dec 


Friday, November 10. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Davies and Reynolds, Newtown, Montgomeryshire, builders—C. J. and W. TH. Cot- 
trell, Newington Causeway, auctioneers—W. and J. Hargrave, York, printers— Davies 
and Co. ’Change Alley, Cornhill, stationers—Richards and Sons, Wednesbury, coach- 
smiths—Smart and son, Chiswell Street, corn-dealers— Gloss -p and Kaye, Shetlicld, 
ale-merchants—J. and C. Sloman, Chatham, pawnbrokers — Howard and Foster, Hart- 
ley Wintney, Hampshire, surgeons—J. and G. Leadbeater, Handsworth, Yorkshire, 
carpenters—Cureton ad Ogden, Manchester, packers; as far as regards J. Cureton 
senior—J. and T. Nanson, Carlisle, slaters—D. and J. Cowell, Blackburn, cotton- 
manufacturers—Chapman and Hull, Newmarket St. Mary, Suffolk, auctioneers —Wet- 
ten and Ellis, Conduit Street, solicitors—Ballingall and ¢ Mazatlan, Mexico; as far 
as regards F. Cooke—shaws Water Cotton-spinning Company, Greenock ; as far as 
regards W. B. Turner—Bald and Co. Glasgow, grain-merchants- 

DECLARATION OF INSOLVENCY. 

TuorMAaN, Joun, Grosvenor Street, Camberwell, tea-dealer. 

BANKRUPTS. 

Asurortna, Rosert, Birmingham, hardwareman, to surrender Nov. 25, Dec. 
licitor, Mr. Harrison, Birmingham ; official assignee, Mr. Valpy, Birmingham. 

Botier Josern Lawrence, Liverpool, coal-merchant, Nov. 22, Dec. 12: solicitors, 
Mr. Vincent, Temple ; Mr. Anderson, Liverpool ; official assignee, Mr. Turner, Liverpool, 

But.er, WILLIAM, Westbourne Grove North, foreman to a builder, Nov. 15, Dec. 
22: solicitor, Mr. Cross, Surrey Street; official assignee, Mr. Cannan, Birchin Lane. 

Croacon, THOMAS Joun, Ingram Court, Fenchurch Street, factor, Nov. 22, Dec. 22: 
solicitor, Mr. Tippetts, Pancras Lane; official assignee, Mr. Whitmore, Basinghall : 

DREDGE, James, Bath, brewer, Nov. 21, Dec. 19: solicitors, Surr and Gribble, Lom- 
bard Street; Castle and Henderson, Bristol ; official assignee, Mr. Miller, Bristol. 

GoprKEY, VALENTINE SoDEN, Duddington, Northamptonshire, miller, Nov. 24, Dec. 
22: solicitors, Messrs. Wright and Bonner, New London Street; Mr. Law, Stamford; 
Official assignee, Mr. Groom, Abchurch Lane. 

GERMAN junior, CHARLES GEORGE, Portsmouth, victualler, Nov. 22, Dec. 21: 
citor, Mr. George, Villiers Street ; official assignee, Mr. Bell, ¢ ‘oleman Street. 

HalG, ALEXANDER, Mile-end, engineer, Nov. 16, Dec. 16: solicitor, Mr. M‘Duff, 
Castle Street, Holborn; ofticial assignee, Mr. Green, Guildhall Chambers. 

Haut, Water, Kington, Herefordshire, miller, Nov. 25, Dec. 20: solicitors, Messrs. 
Banks and Son, Kington; Messrs. Motteram and Co. Birmingham; official assignee, 
Mr. Christie, Birmingham. 

InGkaM, J AMes, Liverpool, merchant, Nov. 23, Dec. 14: solicitors, Messrs. Keighley 
and Co. Chancery Lane; Holden, Liverpool; official assignee, Morgan, Liverpool. 

MARTIN, WittiaM, Birkenhead, innkeeper, Nov. 22, Dec. 12: solicitors, Messrs. 
Cornihwaite and Wilson, Old Jewry Chambers; Mr. Pemberton, Liverpool; official 
assignee, Mr. Bird, Liverpool. 

M‘DoNNELL, Ricuakp WILi1AM, Bitton, paper-manufacturer, Nov. 21, Dec. 
solicitors, Mr. Jay, Sergeant’s Inn; Mr. Crosby, Bristol; official assignee, 
Acraman, Bristol. 

Newsy, Wi1u1aM, Manchester, joiner, Nov. 23, Dec. 14: solicitors, Johnson and 
Co. Temple; Mr. Needham, Manchester; official assignee, Mr. Hobson, Manchester. 

Nicos, Joun, Snow Hil, ironmonger, Nov. 22, Dec. 22;:- solicitor, Mr. Todd, 
Thavies Inn; official assignee, Mr. Cannan, Birchin Lane. 

Norton, WiLu1aM, Penzince, ironmonger, Nov, 28, Dec. 20: solicitors, Messrs. 
Brittan and Son, Bristol; Mr. Stogdon, Exeter ; official assignee, Mr. Hernaman, Exeter. 

Rosson, Tuomas, Houghton-le-Spring, Durham, tailor, Nov. 21, Dec. 19: solicitors, 
Messrs. Bell and Co. Bow Churchyard ; Messrs. Chater, Newcastle-upon-Tyne ; official 
assignee, Mr: Baker, Newcastie-upon-Tyne. 

SHACKELL, WILLIAM, Kegent’s Canal, coal-tar-manufacturer, Nov. 16, Dec. 16: 
citor, Mr. Smith, Chancery Lane ; official assignee, Mr. Follett, Sambrook Court. 

TURNBULL, ALEXANDER, Blue Anchor Road, farmer, Nov. 21, Dec. 22: 
Mr. Tyrrell, Guildhall Yard , official assignee, Mr. Edwards, Old Jewry. 

Vow er, WitttaM, Crediton, Devon, auctioneer, Nov. 23, Dec. 20 
Drake, Exeter; official assignee, Mr. Hirtzel, Exeter. 

WILKINSON, HENKY Dawson, Shefticld, silver-plater, Nov. 25, Dec. 16: solicitors, Mr. 
Tattershall, Great James Street; Smith and Son, Sheffield ; official assignee, Mr. Free- 
man, sheffield. 

WaLkeER, Jonx, Upper Seymour Street, Edgware Road, hotel-keeper, Nov. 20, Dec. 
18: solicitor, Mr. Moon, Adam Street, Adelphi; official assignee, Mr. Graham, Cole- 
man Street. DIVIDENDS. 

Dec. 2, Child, Chertsey, grocer— Dec. 5, Alanson, Liverpool, wine-merchant— Dec. 
5, Machell, Liverpool, merehant—Dec. 5, Maury, Liverpool, merchant— Dec. 5, Mad- 
dock, Liverpool, tallow-chandler— Dec. 5, Davies, Kristol, iron-founder—Dec. 8, 
Watts, Ashton-under- Lyne, draper—D. 8, Acomb, Blackburn, draper—Dec. 2, New- 
boult, East Retford, draper—Dec. 2, Slater, Doncaster, ironmonger—Dec. 2, Wayte, 
Basford, Nottinghamshire, iron-founder—Dec. 6, Baker, Staunton-upon-Wye, Lere- 
fordshire, victualler. CERTIFICATES. 

1’ be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of meeting. 

Dec. 5, Keating, St. Paul’s Churchyard, druggist—Dec. 5, Ash, White Lion Street, 
corn-merchant— Dec. 2, Bauwens, Croydon, candle-manufacturer—Dec. 2, Willis, 
New North Road, victualler—Dec. 4, Draper, Basingstoke, coachmaker— Dec. 4, Pitt, 
York Place, Pentonville, engineer—Dec. 5, Holt, Bury, tailor—Dec. 4, Woodward, 
Newcastle-under-Lyne, plumber—Dec. 8, Watson, Golden Valley, Derbyshire, inn- 
keeper—Dec. 2, Ellis, Wednesbury, builder, 

To be confirmed unless cause be shown to the 

Blake, West Cowes, butider —Burrell, Bull and Mouth Street, lodzing-housekeeper— 
Roberts, Liverpool, ironmonger—Humphreys. Liverpool, bootmaker— Buckley, Hol- 
lingrove in Saddleworth, cloth-manufacturer— Pace, st. John’s Square, watch-manufac- 
turer—Flitch, Neweastle-upon-Tyne, leather-dresser— Baldy, Devonport, surgeon 
Haworth and Archbutt, Manor Street, Chelsea, ironfounders-—Ray, Roll’s Buiidings, 
coal-dealer— Hassell, Manchester, milliner-—-Williamson, Glasson, Lancashire, inn- 
keeper—Butt, Croydon, farrier—Freemantle, Clapham Rise, builder—Jevons, Tipton 
grocer—Quincey, Old Street, tin-plate-kKeeper —Saul, Brook Street, Bayswater, iron- 
monger— Webster, Hedge Row, Islington, victualler. 

DECLAKATIONS OF DIVIDENDS. 

Harrison, Gateshead, alkali manufacturer ; sec. div. of 4s. 








16: So- 





soli- 


19: 
Mr. 


soli- 





: solicitor, Mr. 










ontrary on or before Dec. \- 





(in addition to 8s. pre- 


viously declared.) Nov. il, or any subsequent Saturday ; Mr. Wakley, Neweastle- 
upon Tyne — Wooler, Stockton-upon-Tees, draper ; second div. of Sd. (in addition to 
4s. 3d. previously declured,) Nov. 11, or any subsequent Saturd: Mr. Wakley, 








Newcastle-upon Tyne— Blackwell and Dunsford, Newbiggen-by-the-Sea, Northumber- 
land, brewers ; div. of 2s. 64. on new proofs, (in part of first div. of 3s. 6d- previously 
dectared,) Nov. 11, or any subsequent Saturday ; Mr. Wakley, New castie-upon-Tyne—- 
Woolston, Stamford, brickimaker ; first div. of 5s. Nov. 11, or any subsequent alternate 
Saturday ; Mr. Bittleston, Nottingham—Meads, Nottingham, grocer ; first div. ot 4s- 
Nov. 11, or any subsequent alternate Saturday ; Mr. Bittleston, Nottingham—Cooke, 
Burton-upon-Trent, tape-manutacturer; first div. of Is. 3d. Nov. tl, or any subse- 


quent alternate Saturday ; Mr. Bittleston, Nottingham—Bedells, Leicester, paper- 
dealer ; first div. of Is. 24. Nov. 11, or any subsequent alternate Saturday ; Mr. Bit- 
teston, Nottingham—sStone, Matlock, builder ; first div. of Is. 4¢. Nov. 11, or any 





Southwell, 
Mr. Bit- 
or any 


subsequent alternate Saturday ; Mr. Bittleston, Nottingham — Hattield jun. 
Victualler ; firstdiv. of 4d. Nov. 11, or any subsequent alternate Saturday ; 
eston, Nottingham —Hawskius, Nottingham, currier ; 





first div. of 2s. Nov. Il, 








solicitor, | 





a 
subsequent alternate Saturday ; Mr. Bittleston, Nottingham— Molyneux and Witherby, 
Liverpvol, merchants ; fourth div. of ls. any Wednesday ; Mr. Follett, Liy erpool. , 

SCOTCIL SEQUESTRATIONS. 
Stevenson and Jamieson, Glasgow, commission-merchants. Nov. 15, Dee. ... 
M‘Cracken and Chalmers, Glasgow, manufacturers, Nov. 16, Dec. 7— Brodie, Glasgow, 
carver, Nov. 16, Dec. 8 

















— — = ——— ——————————————_= 
PRICES rm URREN, 
BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 

| Saturd. | Monday. Tuesduy., Wednes., Thurs. Priday, 

Se ES ee ee coma % — 
























































































3 per Ce tConsols ., 852 8} 86g 
Ditto for Account. bog Se Seg 
3 yer Cents Reduced . 8s 85 85 
34 per Cents..... eeeee 85g 65g 653 
Long Annuities ... oe — “ies 
Bank Stock ,7 per Cent. © see 190 y — 188 
(ndia Stock, 10$....... ~ 23 — 
Exchequer tills, me and: 24d. ‘pe rdiem . i —™ 40-39 | 43-49 
India Bonds, 4% ) pa. 38 35 
FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Austrian ....eccccsees coesd pC | | Seemmschernattn(anetingh~. 5 pe ct 943 
Belgian . ° 4$ — 7 | Mexicam .... eos 0+ eo 08 2g 
MELLO. .c ccc coos -— | — || Michigan .......066 cones Em —_ 
Brazilian ......c000 o- 00008 = 7\% | Mississippi Sterling) &t— - 
Buenos Ayres . 6‘— — | New York (1858). . it — 833 
Chilian ......... é&¢— 814 |) Ohio... . oe &t— 59 
Danish. 3=— 6: | Pennsylvania .. 5— 66 
Duteh (Ex. 12 Guilders) 24—- | 452 | Peruvian... ° t— 324 
Ditto. 4=— | €94 Portuguese .. ... t- — 
French .. a= | —_ DILLO . cece eeeee _ 27 
Ditto ....... cu-ecceeed = | — || Russian. .... ‘-— 98 
Indiana (Ste ring B) cvececees 5 — | —_ Spamish .... ..++- t'=- nit 
Ulinois. ..... negra: 8" SPE, Ditto. anor _ 23 
Kentucky 2... ..ccsere ce = | 896 Ditto ( Passive . 3 
Louisiana (sterling)... .....56 — | S5exd. Ditto (Deferred) eee -— 
Maryland (Ste ring : -5—' — |! Venezue la 4 Active. . lig 
SHaAKRES 
Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 

Rattwayvs— Banks— 

Caledonian. este ceces 18} Australasian .... 

Edinburgh ‘and ‘Glas: zow. oos British North ‘American 

Eastern Counties... 123 Colonial .......... 

Great Northern 4 Commercial of London . 

Great North of 2u4 London and We stminster 

Great Western 82) London Joint Stock . 

Hull and Selby.. eee . M4 National of Lreland .. 

Lancashire and Yor kshire . National Provincial .. —_— 

Lancaster and Carlisle ... 4s Provincial of Ireland. . 37 

London Brighton and South. Coast 253 Union of Australia ........ ° — 

London and Blackwall. ....... 44 Union of London «2.4. eeeeee- 10g 

London and North-western ..... 118 Mines— 

Midland. .. 84 Bolanos .... eocccseccccces — 

North British . . 153 Brazilian Imperial . . ry 

Northern and Eas ease 58 Ditto (St. John Del Rey) ll 

South-eastern and Dover ...... zig Cobre Copper .....4.eseeeeceees 

44 MiscELLaANEOUa— 

York, Newcastle, and By rwic ok. 27 Australian Agricultural .. ..... — 
York and North Midland ....... 50 Canada ..... 0 .e0e0+ o eee 27 
Docks— General Steam . — 
East ani West India. ......... 118 Peninsular and Oriental Steam 54g 
Lonmon .. 104 Royal Mail Steam ...... — 
St. hath rine.. 70 South Australian .......+...0. 90 











BANK UF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the Act7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending 
on Saturduy, the 4th day of November 1848. 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 
Notes issued ....es-seeeeseees £26,796,660 Government Debt ... ° £11 ry 4 
Other Securities .... seece 
Gold Coin and Bullion . ee 12,288, 
Silver Bullion .....-seeeee «- 50 





see eee 








£26,796 660 £26,796 660 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
Proprietors’ Capital.....0+.+. £14,555 ,000 Government Securities, (in- 
3, 415, Als cluding Dead WeightAnnuity)£12,769 012 
Other Securities ... ...es.e5. 10.805 561 
Notes ... 24: 
Gold and Silver Coin eeeeccees 


es ae. eves 
Public Deposits* ee 
Other Deposits. . 
Seven Day and other Bilis eee 










a 4 





28,041 
* Including Exe xchequer, Savings Banks, € ommissioners of National Debt & Dividend Accts. 











BU LLION. Peros. | ~ ME ETAL? ‘Per ton. 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard .. £3 17 9 Copper, British Cakes 47910 0.. vu 9 0 
F preign GoldinCoin, Portugai Pieces 0 0 0 fron, British Bars.... 610 0.. 615 @ 
New Dollars .. -. 0 4 99) Lead, British Pig .... 1515 0..16 5 0 

.0 bd nay Steel, Baglish . ° oeod 





Silver in Kars, Sta 





. & 
18 we 4 





Wheat, R. New 461050 | Kye ...... . oe Vats, Feed 
Fine. ..... harley ee Fine. 19—: 
Maiting... 32 - a4 Boilers coe a Poland . 21—23 
eee Malt, Ord.... 58-62 | teans,licks. 2 Fine. 2 
by 2 tine. ... 63—65 Old. ... Potato .. 
Super.New.. 55—62 | Peas, Hog . - 36-35 Harrow... 25—314 Fine . 26—: 27 








AVERAGE PKICES OF © CORN DUTY ON FOREIGN CORN. 








Per Qr. (Imperial) of England and Wales For the present Week. 
Wheat.... 5 Rye ... «... Sls. ld) Wheat...... 6s Od. Rye. 
Barley .. 361 Marley .... 2 0 Beans 
rats . 394 Oats .. 6.05 2 6 | Peas 
Weekly Averages tor the Week ending November 4. 
Wheat, 51s. 2¢.—Barley , 32s. bod —Oats, 20s. 7d.—Kye, 31s. 1d.—Iise ans 376. 1d.—Peas, 39s. 7d. 
FLOUK ! “PROVISIONS. 
Town-made ........ persack 48s. to 51s. | Butter—Kest Fresh, 13s. Od. per doz. 
WOCORES 020 --c00 cose + esccess 5 — 47 Carlow, 4/. Us. to 4/. Ss. per ewt. 
Essex and Suffolk. on ‘board ship 42 — 45 (| Bacon,Irish ..  ...... Rceatsiage 57s. — 60s. 
Norfolk and Stockton ........ - 399 — 42 Cheese, Cheshire ...... i — 64 
Bran. ++ « per araoad 0 - 6 Derby Plain — 64 
Pollard,fine.. . Oo — © | Hams, York. . — 0 
Bread, 7}. to Sh. the sib. loaf Exes, Fre neh, pe “) , 78. 64 to 9s, Od, 





BUTCHER Ss’ ME AT. 


arneens AND LE&ADENHALL.* SMITHFIELD.” Heap or Carrie at 
d. 





‘ 8. s. d. s. d. s. s. * SMITHFIELD. 
Beef .. 3 Oto 3 403 8 ..... 2 8to3 6tod Friday. ae 
Mutton 3 4—-310—4 4 38-4 6—5 of Reasts 1,057 
Veal. BS O—-3 6—4 2. 3585-4 4—4 3 | —— 5,410 
Vork. 40—-5 0—5 4 . 46—-410—5 4 ‘Alves. wa 
Lamb. 0 O—v O—0 0 0 0o—0 0-0 0 i Pigs 250 





© To sink the offal, pers ib. 


POTATOES 








. +» 52s. to 68s. York Regents.. ... .-perton. 60s. to 1108, 
56 — 112 Seotch Reds ... « e.esece 2 - @ 
eee 145 — 56 DOVES o0< cccececeves ee o— 0 
Ken: and Essex Whites .. 120 - 140 


Bee GID ccccss. cas cee ces © = 


Load of 36 Trusses.) 
SMITHFIELD. 


HAY AND STRAW. (Per 


Cumne Woarrecnartt. 

















Hay, Good .ccccccceseres 72s. coccccves 788. 00 758. .. cccccesce S08. CO 708. 
Inferior .. ee.e 50 scoee CO — 65 v= 6 
New... 0 - & — 8 o— 0 

Clover. oere 20 ee 9 — 10 40 — 105 

Wheat Straw © see 28 22 - 30 2 — 30 

VILLS, COALS, CANDLES GROCERIES. 
Pe ... aw ieanen ic wt. £1 15s 6a.| ro Konea, fine, ee ib. 
Kefined evese i6 6 Congou, fine..... 
Linseed Oi! .. . 120 Souchong, fine .. 
Linseea Oil -( P . pe r 1000 oo" | 7. Hond—Duty as. ‘la. _ per ib. 
Candles. pe doxe n, 5s. Od, to 5s. 6a | Cotfee, fine (in bond piiprice, 
Mould~ (6d.ver doz. discount 7s 0d | dood Ordinary ... . ty od. to 206. 
Coals, Hetton ...... « -s-« 198. 3a Sugar. Muscovado, per cwt. 2: ‘ 
WOES. c. cere. cocee see.-coee 1B. OE | West India Molasses..... 14s. Od. to 17s. 64, 





aur 
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HEATRE ROYAL, 
M. JULLIEN’S ANNUAL SERIES OF CONCERTS, 
: FOR ONE MONTH ONLY. 
GOD SAVE THE QUEEN AND THE ARMY 
QUADRILLE EVERY NIGHT. 
=N has the honour to announce that the Na- 
¥. = and the British Army Quadrille being nightly 
tional with the most enthusiastic acclamations, they will 
penton tomorrow, Monday, and every ¢ ng this week, 
be ed by the Grand Compination of the Concert Band; 
niga) of her Majesty's Ist Life Guards, under the direc- 
_e . Mr. Waddell; the Band of her Majesty's Roval 
o “Guards Blue. under the direction of Mr. Tutton ; the 
Leary f her Majesty's Grenadier Guards, under the direction 
a Schott; and the Band of her Majesty's Coldstream 
quuards, under the direction of Mr. Godfrey. 


DRURY LANE. 

















MONS. VIVIER. 
ravi he Celebrated Performer on the French Horn, 
= ret Appearance tomorrow (Monday 

Whe Programme is varied every night, and aways embraces 
a Symphony and Overture—Two Solos—T wo 

as by Miss Miran, with the New Pol , Waltzes, &c. &e 
= Grand Fantasia of Huguenots will be played on Mon 
y, Tuesday, aud Wednesday 
‘Doors open at Seven. The Concerts commence at Eight. 


SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, EXETER 
Ss HALL—On Frivay Novemorr 17 will be repeated 
Mendelssohn's Oratorio, ELIJAH Principal Vocal Perform 
ers, Miss Birch, Miss A. Williams, Miss Dolby, Miss Duval, 
Sie’ Lockey, Mr. Bodda, and Mr. H. Phillips. — The Orche 

will consist of above 600 Performers. Conductor, Mr. Cx 
Tickets, 38., Reserved Seats, 5s. each, may be had of the prir 
cipal Musicsellers ; at the Office of the Socie No 6, Exeter 
Hall ; or of Mr. Bowley » Charing Cross, The Subscription 
is One Guinea, or for Reserved Seats, Two Guineas per An 
num. The average number of Subscription Concerts for the 
Four Years will be found to be Eleven. Subscriptions 






































ast 
vid before the above Concert will entitle to admission on 
t date. Thomas Barwer, Hon. Sec. 











QTEAM TO INDIA AND CIIINA, 
XK EGYPT.—Regular Monthly Mail Steam Conveyance 
for PASSENGERS AND LIGHT GOODs, to Ceylon, Madras, 
Calcutta, Penang, Singapore, and Hong-kong.—The Penin 
suiar and Oriental Steam Navigation Company book passen 
gers and receive goods and parcels for the above ports by 
their steamers, starting from Southampton on the 20th of 
every month, and from Sucz on or «bout the 10th of the month 

BOMBAY.— Passengers for Bombay can proceed by this 
Company's Steamers of the 29th of the month to Malta, thence 
to Alexandria by her Majesty's Steamers, and from Suez by 
the Hon. E. I. Company's Steamers 

MEDITERRANEAN .—Malta, on the 2)th and 29th of every 
month. Constantinople nh the 29th of the month. Alex 
andria, on the 20th of the month 

SPAIN AND PORTUGAL.—Vigo, Oporto, Lisbon, Cadiz, 
and Gibraltar, on the 7th, 17th, and 27th of the month. 

For Pians of the Vessels, Rates of Passage-money, and to 
secure passages, and ship rgo, apply at the Company's 
Offices, No. 22, Leadenhall Street, London, and 57, High 
Street, Southampton. 


QOciETY FOR THE DISCHARGE AND 
WO RELIEF OF PERSONS IMPRISONED FOR SMALI 
S. Established 






























DEBTS throughout ENGLAND and WAL 
72. President—The Var! of Rompe 
( Lord Kenyon 

( Kight Hon. Sir R. Peel, Bart. M.P 
Treasurer—Venjamin Kond Cabbell, Esq. M.P. PRS. 
Anditors—John Pepys, Esq. and Capel Cure, Esq 








Vice- Presidents 


Ata meeting of Governors, held in Craven Street, on Weo 
wespay the Ist day of Novemurn 1848, the cases of 13 Petition 
ers were considered, of which 10 were approved, | rejected, 
and 2 deferred for inquiry. 

Since the meeting held on the 4th Ocronen, 22 Debtors, of 
whom 18 had wives and 42 chil¢ren, have been discharged 
from the prisons of England and Wales ; the expense of whose 
liberation, including every charge connected with the Socicty, 
was 271. ls %d.; and the f owing 

Benefactions received since the last Report— 
ceiver-General of Taxes at Somerset House, 

Repayment of Property tax . esee ce socvece 
Sir James Musgrave, Bart, per Messrs. Hoare. . 

Benefactions are ree 








£10 16 


wo 0 








eived by Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Psq., 
the Treasurer, No. 1, Brick Court, Temple ;, also by the follow 
i Bankers—Messrs. Cocks, Currics, Drunumonds, Herric 
7 ; and by the Secretary, No. 7, Craven str et, 
rand, where the books may be seen by those who are in 
clined to support the charity, and where the Society me +t on 
the first Wednesday in every month. Josern Lux Secretary 


r > .QT 
ROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 
50, Regent Street, and 2, Royal Exchange Bui 
London. Esiabi shed 1806. Invested Capital, 1,290,000) 
Annual! Income, 140,000. Bonuses declared, 745,001, 
Claims paid since the establishment of the Office, 1,675,000% 
President—The Richt Hon. Earl Grey 
Directors. 
The Hon. Arthur Kinnaird, Chairman 
The Rev. James Sherman, Deputy Chairman. 
Henry B. Alexander, Ese William Ostier Esq 
Blencowe Churchill, Esq. | George Round, Esq 
George Dacre, Ese James Sedgwick, Esq 
Alexander Henderson, M.D. Frederick Squire 
William Judd, Esq. | William Henry stone, Esq 
Sir Richard D. King, Bart. Capt. W. John Williams 
John A. Besumont, Esq. Managing Director 
Physician—John Mach F.S.8. 29, Upper Montague 
Street, Montague Square 

The rates of Premium are those adopted by the principal 
life-offices , the rate without bonus is lower than that of most 
Other offices. 

The bonuses are added to the policies, or apvlied to the 
Teduction of the premiums 

Policies issued by this Office are purchased at their full 
Value ; or Loans may be obtained upon them after they have 
been in existence for five years 

If a party neglect to pay for the rene :al of his policy, he 
may repair the omission any time within twelve months, upon 
Proof of god health. 

The profits (subject to a trifling deduction) are divided 
among the insured. The plan upon which they are divided 
Sives to each party insured a share proportionate to the 
amount of the premiums he has contributed 

In addition to the above advantages ,the Directors have dk 
termined to adopt the principle of allotting a prospective 
bonus to policies lapsing between the septennial periods of 
division, in order that all the policy-holders may participate 
equally in the profits of the ~ocietr 

The following Table shows the amount of Bonuses added to 
Policies existing at the present time 












lings, 
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—] {nerease | Total sum 
BE Ronuses m ori.i [ible to whichfu 
a added. val insur | ture bonuses 

L; will be added 
£ £ s. d {Percent £s. da 
50 415 10 2 83.10 915 lo 2 
900 982 12 1 109.17 Iss2 12 1 
1200 | 1160 5 6 6s 200 5 6 
600 i328 8 6 85.02 2928 8 6 
2000 ioe 13 5 95.33 swe is 5 
OOu 58 17 8 7.17 e558 17 8 
sO | 2541 SG 81.7 Sor 8 6 











Prospectuses and full particulars may be vbtained upon a) 
Plication to the Agents of the Office in all the principal towns 
i, nited Kingdom, and at the Head Office, 50, Regent 

eet. 





yxeLisn AND SCOTTISH LAW LIFE 
4 ASSURANCE AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 
Every description of risk contingent upon life, whether Ci- 
vil, Naval, Militery, at Home or Abroad 
A comprehensive system of Loan in connexion with Life 
Assurance) on undoubted personal or other security. 
Immediate, Deferred, and Contingent Annuitics, and En- 
dowments J. Hite Witesams, Actuary. 
Offices— London : 12, Waterloo Place, and 6, King William 
Street, City. Edinburgh: 120, Princes Street 
eee TISH EQUITABLE LIFE 
h ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
liament. Established 1831 
President 
His Grace the Duke of Buccleuch and Queensberry, K.G. 
Medteal Officer r 
Josh. Laurie, Esq. M.D. 1!, Lower Berkeley Street 
View of the Progress and Situation of the Society since its 
tnsfitulion— 








Incorporated by Act of 









Amount 
Assured. ! 
At Ist March 1836 £64 ' S71 916 £10,974 
> Istz 1,655,087 191,496 
De Is4s 3,254,875 vee 445,873 
The SCOTTISH EQUITAHI bei TUAL INSUR 





ANCE SOCIETY, their Profits ar 
Companies, divided between the 
the Assured The WHOLE belong to the poli holders 

A POLICY for 1,900. effected on the Ist March 1532, is now 
r ased to 1.4027 

The SEVENTEENTH Annual Report, Forms of Proposal, 
and all other inforn at on, may be had on application at the 
Society's Office, 61 a, Moorgate Street, London 

Wa. Cook 


in Pro ) 
riners of the Companies 








Agent. 
OFFICHI 


Pall Mall 





MPERIAL FIRE 
Sun Court, Cornhill, and 16, 
lirectors 
Charles Cave, Esq. Chairman 
Andrew Colvile, Esq Deputy-Chairman 
James Christian C. Bell, Esq Jame- Gordon Mardoch, Esq 
Robert Cooper L. Kevan, E-q. Claud Neilson, Esq 
Charles Francis Cobb, Esq John Horsicy Palmer, Esq 
George Henry Cutler, Bog Henry Pearse, Esq 
Henry Davidse t Henry James Prescott, Esq 
George Field, Esq Joseph Reid, Eeq 
Archibald Hastie, Esq. M.P. Williom R. Kobinson, Esq. 
George Hibbert, Esq Alex onder Stewart, Esq 
Samuel Hibbert, l- Martin Tucker Smith, Esq 
Daniel Mildred, Esq r. 


~ 








Ex- Directors 


Michael Bland, Esq James Pattison, Esq. M.P 


Newman Smith Esq 
Auditors, 
Augustus H. Bosanquet, Esq Joshua Lock wood, Fsc 


Kichard fwining junior, Esq 
spman, Esq. | 
Ex- Auditor 
ge Barclay, Pq 
that Insurances 


James I anc, Ese 
Edward Heary Ch 


Thomas Gee 

Notice is hereby given, which expire at 
Michaelmas shou'd be renewed within fifteen days therefrom, 
or they become vo 4; and that Receipts for such Renewals are 












now ready for delivery at the Offices in London, and with the 
Agents for the Company throughout the United 

P. Miisen, Accountant 

Under the especial patronage of her Most Gracious Majesty the 


VOYAL NAVAL, MILITARY, EAST 
WU INDIA, and GENERAL LIFE ASSUKANCE 80 
CIETY 13, Waterloo Place, London. 





Direct 
Col. Sir Frederick Smith, K.M. R.E. Chairman. 
Major Shad well Gerke. KL. PRLS. Dept 
Admiral the Kight Hon. Sir G. Cockburn, G.¢ 





Chairman 











Major-Gen. Sir J. Cockburn, Bart. GC. 
Gen. Sir Thomas Bradford, G.C.B.G.C.M 
Major-Gen. Sir P. Ross, GC. M.G. K-Ci 
Lieut.-Gien. Sir John Gardiner, K.C.B 
Major Gen. Sir Hew 1). Koss, K.C.2s. BA. 
Capt. Sir George Back, R.N 

Major-Gen. Taylor, C.B. B.1C 8. 
Major-¢ b. Wynyard, C1 

Maj Arnold, KH. KO 

Majo Sir G. Pollock, G.C.P. 
Archibald Hiair, Esq. M.1). late Kh OHLG. 
Capt. William Lancey, R.1 

William Chard, Esq. Navy Ag nt 

James Nugent Daniell, Esq. 

Vilbraham Taylor, Bs« 


Major-Gen, Sir John Kolt, K.C.B. 
,t 





KE 
vutts and Co. 59, Strand 
Actuary—Joln Vinlaison, Esq. the Government Calculator 
Assurances are granted upon the lives of persems in every 
station of life, and forevery part of the world, upos particu 
larly favourable terms 
Persons assured tn this office may change from one country 
to another without forfeiting their policies 
\ Bonus amounting to thirty percent on the actual value of 
the policies was to the assured at the First 
Septennial Meeting held in the year Is 
Joseen C. Kaerrece, 





tpportioned 


Secretary 


FUND, 





WIibOwWs' 


AND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


Qcorrs 
FOUNDED A.D. 1815, 
PRINCIPLE OF MUTUAI 
Constituted by Act of Parliament 
President 
The Right Hon. the Bar! of Roseberry, K.T. 
i *‘resudents 


M.I. 


ON THE ASSURANCE 


William Gibson Craiz, Esq 


The Hon. Lord Cockburn 
The lion. Lord Moncreitt 
His Grace the Duke of Buccleuch, K.G 
All of whom, as wellas the Directors, Ordinary and Ex 
traordinary, are personally connected with the Society by 


Insurances of more than three years’ standi:.g 

In comparing the relative advantages afforded by the dif 
ferent Insurance Companies, and in contrastng the various 
modes in which the profits are allocated amongst the Insured, 
it oucht to be particulariy ke; t in view that many Offices 
professing to make large addi ions make no provision for the 
payment of Bonuses during the interval between one period 
another, commonly called Contingent 
No mode of allocation of the profits of 
an Assurance Company can be equitable which does not pro 
ceed upon the prince ple of making provision for such Bonus 
additions Thus, when a higher Premium is charged than is 
admittedly an equivalent for the risk uncertaken, and when 
the accumulations arising from the surplus Premiums are 
divided in whole or in part among the Contributors, itis clearly 
contrary to the principles of justice—that if A and BK, being 
, effeet mmsurances at the same ‘ime and to the 
same extent, and if A live for several years longer than i, 
and pay more Annual Premiums, his representatives should 
receive no larger share of the prefirs or surplus remiums 
than the representatives of B It is at the same time mani 
festiy inconsistent with strict equity, that the interests of the 
families or represeatatives of those whose lives are insured 
should be materially affecied ‘it may be to the extent, in 
some cases, of hundreds of pounds) «ccording to whether 
they happen to die the day before or the day after that on 
whieh an inve-tigation is made into the Company's aff+ir 

HBAD OFFICE, 5, St. Andrew's Square, Edinburgh 
Jous Mac nenzir, Manager 

October 1848, Wa Gronce, Chief Clerk 

Oftives in London—No. 4, Royal Exchange Buildings, and 
7, Pall Mall West Heon M'Keas, Agent 





of investizat on and 
Prospective Bonuses 








of the same » 











{ 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND 
+ LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
26, Cornhill, London 
Capital 500,0001. Empowered by Act of Parliament 

Every class of life assurance effected, and every facility 
afforded by the society, its main principle being to render its 
icies at all times valuable during the life-time of the as- 
sured. * 

Ilalf ‘he premium may remain unpaid for five ycars. 

Profits divided annualiy 

Extensive travelling leave granted 

For prospectuses, with detailed information, apply at the 
office, or any of its oranches, hy post or otherwise 

S KB. Woo tnouse, Actuary 


[pee KINGDOM LIFE 
J COMPANY, &, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London ; 97, 
George Street, Edinburgh , 12, St. Vincent Place, Glasgow; 









Pp 


ASSURANCE 


7 


4, College Green, Dublin 
SECOND SEPTENNIAL DIVISION OF PROFITS, 
This Company, established by act of Parliament in (834, af 
fords the most perfect security in a large paid-upcapital, and 
in the great success which has attended it since its com- 


mencement ; 
ITS ANNUAL INCOME BEING UPWARDS OF 94,0002, 
In is4l, the Company added a bonus of 2/. per cent per 
annum on the sum insured to all policies of the participat- 
ing class from the time they were effected to the Sist Dee 














1840, and from that date to Sist Dec. 1847, 2¢/. per cent per 
Annum was added at the General Meeting on the 6th July 
Ists 
The bonus thus added to policies from March 1834 to the 
Sist Dec. 1547, is as fullows— 
Sum Time Sum added Sum added Sum 
Assured Assured. to Policy to Policy payable 
in Isat in isa at death, 
£ sd £. «4 a, 
500-13 yrs. 10 mths 68568 TAT WO 8 
5,000 «02 years KOOO TT WO ) 
5.000 )=«10 years m0 00 TAT WO i) 
500 5 years wove 787 Wwe 0 
5 6 years ° 675 o@ 0 
5.000 4 years ° im oo J 0 
5,000 2 years 22 00 5.225 00 


The premiums nevertheless are on the most mou rate seale, 
and only One Half need be Paid for the First Five Years, 
where the Insurance ts for life. No entrance money or charge 
except the policy stamp. Every information will be afforded 
on application +o the Resident Director, 5, Waterloo Place, 
Pall Mall, London 

REDUCED RATES OF PREMIUM, 


SH INSURANCE 


0, Pall Mall 





and 


and In 


Establi-hed in yrporated by Royal Charter. 
President—Uis Grace the Duke of Sutherland, K.G 
Cheirman—>ir Peter 1 Alderman 
Deputy-Chearman—Francis Warden, Esq. 

Resilent Directors—B. and Boyd, Esqrs. 

Physician un Webster, M.D. PRS 
The benefits of Lift are afforded by this Company 
to ther utmost extent, with perfect security ina 


1809, 


ure, 


we 





Assurance 
combined 


fully subscribed capital of | (00.0 Of besides an accumulating 
premium fund excecding 5 0,1 und a revenue from life 
premiums alone of more than 10). “hich is annua ly in 
cre-sing. Four fifths of the profits are septennially divided 
ymong the Insurers on the par ipation scale of premiums, 
On inmsuraners for the who life 


half the premium may re- 


ain on cre it for the first seven y 















Tables of increasing rates have been formed upona plan pe- 
culi«r to this Company, whereby Assurances may be eff-eted 
for the whole term of life «t the least possible immediate ex 
pense , the premium commen : very low, and gradually in- 
creasing during the first five years, after « hoch peried an ani- 
form premii™ ts required during the remainder of life 

The Directors invite the atter n of insurers to the re- 
duction in their premiums. The following is a specimen of the 
rates now required 

Premium to insure 100%. at death 
Age Without Protits With Profits. 
es iit , fits 2 
0 ££ F 30 . 2 90 
217 4% ao 35 0 
59 319 9 Th) . - 


Prospectuses, with tables of rates and full particulars, may 
be obtained of the Secretary, 4, New bank Buildings; andof 
the Actuary, Jom» Kine, Esq. 0, Pall Mail Bast 


hienay THomeos, Secretary. 


ONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION, 
4 Ustablished by Koval Charter of King George the First, 
AbD. 4 for ASSURANCE upon LIPE, ageinst FIRE, aad 
for MARINE INSURANCES. Oltlices, No. 7, Royal Exchange, 
Cornhill, and No. 1 , Kegent Street 
Gore w— Lestock Peach Wilson, Esq 
Sub-Governor— William King, baq 
ty- Governor —RKobert Cotes « orth, Esq 













nd Twenty-four Directors, viz 

Robert Allen, Esq James Dowie, Esq 

John A'ves Arbuthnot, Fsq John Purse, E-q 
y.k samuel Gregson, Eee 

David Charl s Guthrie, Esq. 

John Ales. Hankey, Esq 

Edward Harnage, Esq 

Charles Kerr, Esq 

Joun Ord, Esq 

George Probsn, Esq 

John Rees, Esq 








Charles Crawley, Esq 
William Datlas, Esq Patrick tran. Robertson, Esq. 
Bonamy Dobree juno. Esq Thomas Weeding, Esq 

The Corporation has effected Life Assuraners for a period of 
more than 125 years, its first policy having been issued on the 
Tth of June 1 

The extent of its business and connexions, the security 
afforded by its large ipital, its ts advantages 
to Assurers, and the liberality of its Wransactions, strongly :e- 
commend it to the public 

To-thirds of the gross profits are awarded to the assured, 
and the expens’s of managing the |i fe Department «re nct, 
1s is usual, taken fom the premium fund, but are defrayed by 
the Corpora jon out of their one-third share of the profits; 
thus giving to the Assured all the advantages of Mutual As- 
surance, without liability of partnership, aud the security of 
an ancient and opulent Corporation 

Its tables have been formed on the lowest seale, to meet the 
varied views of Assurers, by affording to them the option of 
the following severa! advantages—TFirstly, of particnpating 
in the profits of the Corporation by abatem: nts from aneuwal 
premiums ,; or, secondly, by making additions to the sums as- 
sured by way of bonus payable at deat ,; or, thirdly, bya 
money payment at the division of profits in every fifth year; 
w ilst from those who desi.e to limit their assurances toe 
given sum w thout participetion in profits, the lowest pos- 
sib e rate of premium is required, as will be evinced by tables 
expressly prepared for the Corporation, W hich may be had on 
applic tion at their offices, and which have been constructed 
for meeting the various wants of Assurers, and every risk to 
which protection by assurance can be extended 

The bonu-es made to Assurers have at some of the periods 
of divisron been upwerds of 50 per cent ; and for three of the 
lowest years the average bonus has been equal to from 24% to 
28 per cent, or from 3 to 4g per cent per annum on the sum 
assured, vary ng according to the ag of the life 

the Corpo ation merkes loans on and purcheses annuities , 
life interests, and rever on real and funded prenerty 

A'tendauce da ly from Tea tll Four at borh he Offices. 

Joun Lavaegnce, Secretary, 











long standing, 
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ICOLL’S REGISTERED PALETOT.— 


This most g ntlemanly and useful over-coat retains its 
original moderate price, and, being dapted for the winter 
months, has already been honoured with the patronage of his 
Royal Highness Prince Albert, Prince George of Cambridge, 
Prince Edward of Saxe Weimar, his Grace the Duke of Wel- 
lington, and the chief ornaments of the Court, the pulpit, and 
the bar. The above can be obtained in Londen only of H. J. 
and D. Nicott, 114, 116, 120, Regent Street, and 22, Cornhill. 


THE TOILET of BEAUTY furnishes innu- 


merable proofs of the high estimation in which GOW- 

LAND’S LOTION is held by the most distinguished posses- 
sors of brilliant complexions This elegant preparrtion com- 
prehends the preservation of the conple n both from the 
effects of cutaneous m.lady and the operation of variable 
tempera‘ure, by refreshing its delicacy, and preserviug the 
brightest tints with which beauty is adorned. “ Rosrert 
Saw, Lond ’ is in white letters on the Government stamp 
without which none are genuine. Sold by all Perfumers and 
Medicine Venders. Price 2s 9d. ard 5s, 6d. ; +3 quarts, &s. 6d. 


Tc arr 
\ARPETS.—ROYAL VICTORIA FELT 
CARPETING.—The pres-nt peri d being peculiarly one 
of economy, the pub should — hase this description of 
Carpeting, the advan 
novelty of design, impr 
ing, style equal to Brusse nd at a cost of half the price. 
Purchasers are cautioned against spurious imitations, the Felt 
Carpeting being alwavs stamped “ Royal Victoria Carpeting.” 
Itcan be procured at all the respectable Carpet Houses in 
London and its vicinity, and in all the principal towns in the 
United Kingdom The Patent Woollen Cloth Company also 
manufacture Table Covers, embossed an! printed, of the latest 
possible designs and in every variety of style and colour ; 
thick Feit for polishing Plate Glass, Steel, Marble, Tortoise- 
shell, & ¢., likewise for Veterinary purposes; Felt Waist- 
coatings, Cloths for Coach and Railway Carriage Linings, Up- 
holsterers, &e., &c.; Piano F *Its. 

Manufactories, Elmwood Mills, Leeds, and Borough Road, 
London. Wholesale Warchouses,only, at 8, Love Lane, Wood 
Street, Cheapside, 

ILVER PLATED 


and COVERS —A 
















































CORNER DISHES 
B. SAVORY and SONS, Manufac- 
turing Silversmiths, 14, Cornhill, London, opposite the Bank 
of England, respec tfully invite attention to their extensive 
Stock of CORNER DISHES and COVERS, manufactured ex- 
clusively for their own sale, with Silver Mountings and 
Shields for Er ying. T quality den ated Heavy 
Plating is of the richest quality, and is high 
for durability. The Light Plating is similar in 
the best article, for which it is frequently sold. 
Light 
Plating 
Four Gadroon Pattern Dishes and £ s. d. 
Covers... .. 
Four St James’ 's ‘ditto ditto . 
Four Threaded ditto ditto ... 
Four Albert dit o ditto..... 
An Tilustrated Price Cusrent, containing Drawings of the 
above and other patterns, will be forwarded gratis, per post 
on on application. 






















commended 
appearance to 





FINE ART IN USEP UL ARTICLES. 


UMMERLY’S ART-MANUFACTURES. 


Designed by John Bell, Sculptor; T. Creswick, A-R.A.; 
, ARA ; 











W. Dye ; J. R. Herbert, R.A.; J. C. Horsley ; dD. 

Maclise, R.A. aw. Mulready, " Redgrave, A.R.A.; H 
J. Townsend ; Sin R. Westimacott, R A., &e. &e 
FOR THE DINNER.-TABLE, Xe. 

“Salt and Fresh-water Fishes." A FISH KNIFE AND 


FORK, 
Bell. 

Vintagers. A Series of DECANTER-STOPPERS. De- 
gest by 4 C. Horsley, in Silver, 11. ; and Electro plated, 
71. each. 

THE INFANT NEPTUNE. SALT-CELLAR. Modclled 
by H. J. Townsend, 27s. in Parian. The same in Silver, 25 
Guineas. 

DOLPHIN SALT 
3s. 9d. and upwards. 

BREAD-KNIPFE, 12s. 
TER, in Wood, 7s 6¢. 
and Sons. 

A NEW WINE-TRAY in Papier Maché, especially for de- 
canters and glasses; designed by R. Redgrave, A.R.A.; ex- 
Price of the Tray, 50s. and 


3$ Guineas Plated, in Silver 10 Guineas. By John 


CELLAR. By J. Bell. In Earthenware 





and upwards; and BREAD PLAT- 
upwards. Made by Joseph Rodgers 





ecuted by Jennens and Bettridge. 
upwards. 


ces LLED DECANTERS, WINE and FINGER 
Made by Richardsons. Various prices 
A BEER- JUG in Parian: emblematical of the Gathering 
Storing, and Employment of the Hop. Designed by H. J. 
Townsend, price |8s. ; or with extra Figures, ‘ 
*.” The Gold Medal of the Society of Arts was awarded to 
Minton and Co. the Manufacturers, for the Union of 
Superior Art and Manufacture which this Jug disp!ays. 
WATER-JU Designed by R. Redgrave, 

















3S, in Glass. 








price 1. 5 nd upwards, also Goblets to match, pr ce 10s, 
each. The Vase on asmaller scale is executed in Porcelain. 
The “ Bitten Tongue "—A MUSTARD-POT, in Parian. 


Modelled by John Bell, price 9s. 

“ Bubbles bursting.”” Ornamenting A CHAMPAGNE 
SODA-WATER GLASS. By H. J. Townsend. ye 
prices. 








THE OTHER WORKS READY ARE— 

THE CAMELLIA TEAPOT, executed by Dixon and Sons, 
after a design by R. Redgrave, A.R.A. in Britannia Metal, 
price 16s. ; Plated, 4%s.; Silver, 20 Guineas. 

THE MII K-JUG which recrived the Prize awarded by the 
Society of Arts in 1846, designed by Felix Summerly; exe- 
cuted in Porcelain, 2s. 6d.; and Glass, 8s. and he Geter 

“Heroes bearded and beardle: SHAVING-MUG. 
Designed by R. Redgrave, A.R.A. price 4s. 4 a aaa. 

A NEW CHAIR. Made by Holland and Sons, 19, Maryle- 
bone Street. 

A PAPER to Hang Pictures on, 
345, Strand. 

DOROTHEA and CLORINDA, 
Parian. Modelled by John Bell. 2/ ch; 

PURITY; or UNA AND THE LION, a 8 
delled by J. Bell ; a companion to Danecker’s Ariadne, 3. 3s. 

WATERLOO BUST OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 
Modelled by 8. Joseph, price 1/. 10s. 

“Prayer and Belief." TWO STATUETTES OF CHIL- 
‘DREN, ti Parian. Modelled by J. Bell. Price 24s. each. 

TERRA COT. A BRACKETS OR TRUSSES, 3 feet high 
price 3/. each. 

STATUETTE OF SHAKSPERE, in Parian, after the 
Stratford ust, by J. Bell, 3/.; als» in Bronze. 

A BRIDE'S INKSTAND, in Parian, with Tazza; Mo- 
delied by John Bell, l/. 18s. and upwards. The Inkstand is 
also published separately in Bronze, 5/ and in Silver. 

KISSING CHILDREN, surmounting a Paper-weight, 9s. 
and a Loving Cup, I. 

BOY AND DOLPHIN as a Seal or Paper-knife Handle, 
with a Gilt Blade ornamented with the flax, in a case, 36s. 

A Pair of carved WOOD BRACKETS, price 5l. 5s. and up- 
wards. 

The above are suitable for Presents for Weddings, Birth- 
days, and all festivals. 

Various Noveities are in preparation. 

The articles are sold at Cunpatu’s, 12, 
by ail respectable dealers in town i country. The Art- 
Manufactures Circular, with Twenty-four Designs, sent on 
receipts of three pustage-stamps, 














made by W. B. Simpson. 





2s. ca so in Bronze. 


atuette, Mo- 
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Old Bond Street ; and 





Companion Statuettes, in 
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© LITERARY and SCIENTIFIC MEN.— 

A PRIZE of 100/. is OFFERED for the REFUTA- 

TION of the DOCTRINE of UNIVERSAL IMMA- 

TERIALISM, as expounded in a recent work entitled 

“The Nature and Elements of the External World.” 

The terms on which the prize is offered are bound up 
with the work. 


Public | L ibrary, Conduit Street. 
HE NEW BOOKS ARE FURNISHED TO 
SUBSCRIBERS for PERUSAL on PUBLICATION, 
and in any quanttiy, at this Extensive and Valuable 
Library, from which the Nobility and Gentry in Town 
and Country are supplied. 
each of the Popular Works is provided, and a class for the 
especial accommodation of those who desire the New 





Works only. The POST CATALOGUE, with terms, 
sent free to orders enclosing two stamps, addressed 


Messrs. SAUNDERS and OTLey, Conduit Street ; also, the 
CATALOGUE OF REDUNDANT COPIES of NEW 
WORKS withdrawn from the Library, at very reduced 
prices, to orders enclosing two stamps. 





On Lith November will be published, The 

HEMICAL TIMES, AND oe OF 

PHARMACY, MANUFACTURES, AGRICUL- 
TURE, and the INDUSTRIAL ARTs. 
This journal is intended to fill a recognized void in the 
literature of Britain, and to be a literary organ to all 
that numerous class who are connected with chemical 
science either directly or remotely Tothe Manufacturer, 
the Miner, the Physician, the Pharmacolos 








A large number of copies of 





0 


st—to the | 


Agriculturist, the Metallurgist, or the abstract Closet Che- | 


mist—its pages will be alike adapted. 
tain a literary supply of undoubted excellence, the Editor 
has been fortunate in securing the codperation of gen- 
tlemen whose names are the fullest guarantee of the 
character of the journal. The subject of Chemical Pa- 
tents, which will be fully criticized in the Chemical 
Times, is in itself a matter of sufficient importance to 
enhance the general utility of the journal. In order that 
this review of chemical patents may be efficiently con- 
ducted, the Editor has secured the codperation of the 
largest patent-agent in Britain. 

All communications to be addressed to the Editor, at 
J. CLayTon’s Newspaper Office, 320, Strand. 


CHEMISTRY FOR SCHOOLS. 
Just published, with numerous a on Wood, 


feap. 8vo. cloth, 6s. 6d 

N INTRODUCTION TO PRACTICAL 
L CHEMISTRY. By Joun E. Bowman, Demon- 
strator of Chemistry iu King’s College, London. 

“A complete and useful introduction to practical che- 
mistry by means of an extensive and well-arranged 
series of experiments, clearly described, and illustrated 
by wood- ents.”--Spectator. 

London: Joun Cuvu RUILL, Princes Street, Soho. 


Immediately, 2 vols. 8vo, 
HISTORY of the SIKHS, from the Origin 
of the Nation to the BATTL i S of the SUTLEJ. 
By Joseru Davey CUNNINGHAM, Captain Bengal Engi- 
neers. 

The author lived among the Sikh people for a period of 
eight years, and during a very important portion of their 
history. He had intercourse under every variety of cir- 
cumstances with all classes of men, and he had at the 
same time free access to all the public records bearing on 
the affairs of the Frontier. 

Joun Mugray, Albemarle Street. 


In a few days, in 3 volumes 8vo. 
orn 
IFE 


and LETTERS of THOMAS CAMP- 











BELL. Edited by Dr. Beattie, one of his Execu- 
tors. Just published, 
1, FINAL a OF CHARLES LAMB 
2 vols. 18. 
2. AND LETTERS OF JOHN KEATS. 2 
lds. 
3. MARTINEAU’S EASTERN LIFE, PRE- 
SENT AND PAST. 3 vol ls. 64 
4. THE DUKE OF ARGYLI ESSAY ON THE 
ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY OF SCOTLAND 
SINCE THE REFORMATION, 9s. 
EDWARD Moxon, Dover Street. 
_ dust published, in 2 vols 8vo. cloth, 
ROSE’S TREATISE OF CHEMICAL ANALYSIS. 


Vol. I. price 16s. Vol 
Vol. IL. Quantitative. 


Each wh aco sold separately. 

IIL. price Iks. Vol. I. Qualitative. 

OSE’S PRACTICAL TREATISE OF 

CHEMICAL ANALYSIS, including Tables for 

Calculations in Analysis. Translated from the French, 

and from the fourth German Edition, with Notes and 
Observations. By Dr. A. NORMANDY. 

NOTICE OF VOLUME ONE, 

**We can only observe, in conclusion, that the work is 
clearly one of high character, and meriting a cordial and 
respectful reception from every one interested in chemis- 
try.”— Morning Post. 

London: WiLtiaM Teae & Co. Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 
EADY GU IDE. 


] SITION.—FRENCH 
AMPLES ; giving Models, 


MONSIEUR LE ~* aig 3 
In a few days, pri 
To. 


NEW WORK. 

. heatly bound, 

F RENCH COMPO- 
GRAMMAR BY EX- 
as leading-strings, throughout 
Accidence and Syntax ; id presenting a Comparative 
View of the English and ench Idioms in their Princi- 
pal Differences By Monsieur LeraGe, Professor of the 
French Language, Author of “ L’Echo de Paris,” “ The 
French Prompter,” &c. 

“ We should not think of describing an object to make 
it known, when we can show it at once. Why should 
we think of teaching by precepts and rules when a model 
can be set forth?” 

London: ErrinGuaM WILSON, 

Messrs. 





& 
£ 














Royal Exchange ; 
LONGMAN; and all Booksellers. 
DR. SILVER ON PILES, FISTULA, &c. 
The Seventh Edition, enlarged, with Cases of Cure and 
Plates, price 5s. cloth, 


Or SRVATIONS ON PILES, Fistula, Pro- 


lapsus, Hemorrhoidal Tumours, and Strictures ; 
illustrating the success of a | eculiar mode of Treatment 
Without the Use of the Knife, Caustic, or the necessity 
for Confinement; including Observations on Strictures 
of the Urethra. By E. D. Strver, M D. A. Mem- 
ber of the Royal College of Surgeons of England, &e. 

* The effectual cure of many cases, which were con- 
sidered hopeless by practitioners of very extensive ex- 
perience, is here made manifest.” — Blackwood's Magazine. 

London: SIMPKLUN and Co. Stationers’ Hall Court; 
and OLLivier, 59, Pall Mall, 


= 









In order to ob- | 








This day is published, in 8vo. price 5s. cloth, 
NMHE POETICAL WORKS OF THOMAS 
AIRI 
WILLIAM BLACKWoop and ad Edinburgh and London, 


LEIGH HUNT’S ACCOUNT OF LONDON. 
Now ready, in 2 vols. post 8vo. with Forty-five Tilus- 
trations, price 24s. in embossed cloth, 

HE TOWN: its Memorable Characters 
and Events, (from St. Paul's to St. James's.) 
By Leten Honr. 
London: SmtruH, ELDER, and Co. 65, Cornhill, 


This day, octavo, 3s. > 
NE, MANIFOLD; OR SYSTEM, 
Ina LETTER to RAIKES CURRIE, Esq. Mp, 
By the Rev. JAMES SHERGOLD Boone, M.A, pote 
Curate of St. John’s, Paddington, formerly Student of 

Christ Church, Oxford. 

London: Joan W. PARKER, West Strand. 
SL 
BY AUTHORITY, 


This day, two volumes, octavo, 12s, 
INUTES OF THE COMMITTEE oF 


COUNCIL ON EDUCATION FOR 1847, 
Also, the 


) 


MINUTES for 1840, 3s. 6d. ; 1842, 3s. 6d.; teas, 6s. ; 
1844, 2 vols. 12s.; 1845, 12s.; 1846, 12s, 


Jous W. 
Just published, 8vo. price 6d. ; or by post, 8d. 


LAWFULNESS OF MARRIAGE 
WITH A DECEASED WIFE'S SISTER, examined 
by Scripture. Ina Letter toa Friend. By the Rev. Cc, 
J. Goopuart, M.A. Minister of St. Mary’s Episcopal 
Chapel, Reading. 
London : 


London : PARKER, West Strand. 


BENNING and Co. Fleet Street. 
Next week, in 8vo. price 14s. 

LATIN GRAMMAR FOR THE USE OF 
ya SCHOOLS. By 1. N. Mapvie, Professor of Latin 
Literature, Copenhagen. Translated from the original 
German, with the sanction and coéperation of the Author, 
by the Rev. George Woops, Rector of Sully, Glamor- 
ganshire 


Oxtord : Joun Henry PARKER, and 377, Strand, London. 


In a handsomely-printed feap. 8vo. volume, price 3. 
stiff covers, 
) SSAYS, LECTURES, and ORATIONS, 
4 By Ratpa Watpo Emerson. With an Introductory 
Essay. 
*,* The only edition in which the earlier writings of 
Emerson are given in a collected and complete form. 
L ondon: Wa. S. Orr & Co, Amen C orner, and 147, Strand, 


INTRODUCTION TO ROSE’S C HEMIS' TRY. 
Just published, in | vol. 8vo. cloth, price 9s. 
TORMANDY’S (DR. A) PRACTICAL 
-TRODUCTION TO ROSE’S CHEMICAL 
S$; illustrated by Synoptic Tables and nume- 
For the use of Students. By Dr. A. 





1 IN 
ANALY: 
rous Formuias. 
NORMANDY. 
London: WituraAM Teaa and Co. Cheapside. 





Just published, Sixth Thousand, 

EY’S AUSTRALIAN HAND. 
‘ BOOK: HOW to SETTLE and SUCCEED in 
AUSTRALIA. By a Bushman. Price ls. free by post, 
Eighteen Stamps. 

“We have selected this for notice, on account of the 
trustworthiness and solidity of its information. It is the 
best and most complete work on its subject which we 
possess.” — Athenceum, Sept. 30. 

London: W. 8. Onr & Co, Amen Corner, and 147, Strand. 


ARCH ZOLOGIA HIBERNICA. 

A beautiful pocket vol. feap. 8vo. price 5s. cloth, 

HANDBOOK OF IRISH ANTIQUITIES, 
i PAGAN and CHRISTIAN ; especially of such as 
are easy of access from the Irish Metropolis. By W. F. 
WakeMAN. With 100 Illustrations drawn by the Author, 
and Engraved by Geo. HANLON. 

Dublin: James M‘GLASsHAN, 21, 

LIAM S. OrR and Co. 147, Strand, 
Booksellers, 


IDN 





D’Olier Street ; Wit- 
London, Sold by all 


Will be ready positively on Tuesday the [4th instant, 
| IBRARY OF ILLUSTRATED STAND- 

4 ARD SCIENTIFIC WORKS. Vol. VI. 
In &vo. cloth, with 9 Plates and 240 Wood-cuts, price 21s. 

PRACTICAL TREATISE on the USE of the MI- 
CROSCOPE ; including the different Methods of Preparing 
and Examining Animal and Vegetable Structures. By 
JonN QUEKETT, Assistant Conservator to the Museum of 
the Royal College of Surgeons. 

IliprPoLYTe BAILLIERE, Publisher, 219, Regent Street. 














Now ready, price 6s. 

Pile EVENING BELL; 
or the Hour of Relating Entertaining Anecdotes 
for Dear Young People. By CaAkoLIne REINHOLD. 
Translated from the German. By the Rev. Cospy SToP- 
FORD MANGAN, A.M. Rector of Derrynoose, Diocese of 
Ardagh, and Chaplain to the Bishop of Meath, The 
German and English interpaged. With Illustrations on 

stone, crown 8vo, ornamental cover. 
Dublin: JaAMes M'GLASHAN, 21, D’Olier Street ; W. S. 
Orr and Co, 147, Strand, London, Sold by all B ooksellers. 


COLONEL C. H. SMITH’S WORK ON MAN. 

Just published, foolscap 8vo. price 7s. 6d. with Portrait 

of the Author. x 
ee RAL HISTORY OF THE HUMAN 
A SPECIES, its Typical Forms, Primeval Distri- 
bu on, Filiations, and Migrations. By Lieutenant-Colo- 
ne C. Hamivron Smrra. Illustrated by Thirty-four 
« oured Plates. 
S. HIGHLEy, 32, 


Fleet Street, London; W. H. L1zars, 


Edinburgh. 


Now ready in One Volume, super-royal 8vo. price 12s. 
cloth gilt, 

a DAYS IN THE DESERT. 
By th» Author of “ Walks about Jerusalem.” The 
object o this volume is to give distinct and graphic pen 
and pencil sketches of the "Route of the Israelities from 
Egypt to Mount Sinai, dwelling particularly upon the 
beautiful oas'sof WADY FELRAN, and the neighbour- 
ing mountain, the SEKBAL. The Work also embraces 
notices of the Convent of St. Catherine, Mount Hor, and 
the extraordinary City of Petra. Illustrated with 
twenty-seven Engraving ss on Steel, a Map, and numerous 
Wood-cuts, 

London: 





ARTHUR HALL and Co. 25, Paternoster Row. 








November 11, 1848.] 


THE SPECTATOR. 


1099 





Just published, 8vo. cloth, 10s. 

HE NATURE and ELEMENTS of the 
EXTERNAL WORLD. 

London: JouN CHURCHILL, Princes Street, Soho. 

The Sixth Edition, post 8vo. cloth, 9s. 
TESTIGES of the NATL RAL HISTORY of 
\ CREATION. 

ANATIONS : a Sequel to “ Vestiges of the Na- 

om of Creation.” Second Edition, 5s. 
London: JOHN CHURCHILL, Princes Street, Soho. 
Just published, post Svo. cloth, 4s. 


1 ha IDEA of LIFE. By the late Samuer 


TAYLOR COLERIDGE. Edited by Seru B. Watson, 


— 


a Joun CHURCHILL, Princes Street, Soho. 
ae - 


—_ ished, Third Edition, with considerable 
— Papaltions, feap. 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d. 
EDICAL JURISPRUDENCE. 
By Dr. ALFRED TAYLOon, F.R.S. 
By the same Author, feap. Svo. cloth, l2s. 6d, : 
ON POISONS ; in relation to Jurisprudence and Medi- 





1 oe Joun CuURcHILL, Princes Street, Roho. 


Fast published, illustrated with Engravings on Wood, post 
ome : svo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


—_— of the FOUR SEASONS— 
G 





Spring, Summer, Autumn, Winter. sy THOMAS 
zirriTHs, Professor of Chemistry in the Medical Col- 
lege of St. Bartholomew's Hospital. ; 

“This volume illustrates in a simple, popular, and 
amusing manner, the chemical physiology of plants, and 
communicates the more important facts of agricultural 
chemistry in an agreeable manner. The laws and pro- 
perties of those wonderful and mysterious agents, heat, 
light, electricity, galvanism, and magnetim, are appro- 
priately discussed, and their influence on vegetation no- 
ticed.”— British and Foreign Medical Review. 

London : JouN CHURCHILL, Princes Street, Soho. 





Just published, post 8vo. cloth, 7s. 
N NEAR SIGHT, AGED SIGHT, and 
IMPAIRED VISION ; with Observations on the 
Use of Glasses. By W. Wurre Cooper, F.R.C.S. Senior 
Surgeon to the North London Ophthalmic Institution. 

“ Traly practical, and consequently truly valuable, we 
recommend this volume to all eyes. There is nothing 
connected with the sight upon which its advice is not 
most signiticant and valuable. Founded on the most 
thorough scientific knowledge of his subject, Mr. Cooper 
goes into details of forms to improve the vision, to choose 
glasses, and adopt every course which can strengthen or 
preserve the most precious of our senses.”—Literary 
Gazette. 

London: Joun CuuRCHILL, Princes Street, Soho. 

JORAL, SOCIAL, and PROFESSIONAL 

DUTIES of ATTORNIES and SOLICITORS, 
By Samuet WARREN, Esq. F.K.S. Barrister-at-Law. 
In one thick volume, fcap. 8vo. price 9s. 

“The whole work teems with useful and sensible ad- 
vice, and exhibits throughout a very intimate knowledge 
of the duties and requirements of the profession. ee 

“ Every part of this most valuable guide is animated by 
high principie and a zealous desire to ‘ magnify the office ’ 
of the class addressed by ‘ conduct and by example.’ We 
recommend it to the attentive perusal and reperusal of 
every attorney and solicitor who feels a true interest in 
the profession he has chosen.”—/.aw Magazine, Novem- 
ber. 

“ The execution (a task of great delicacy) is on the 
whole, we think, truly admirable, though not faultless, 
The success will doubtless be commensurate, for the name 
of the learned author is always sure to inspire curiosity 
and to beget attention. . 
their capabilities, opportunities, and responsibilities, he 
furnishes atturnies and solicltors with pure and lofty 





By his vivid picture of 


| 
| 








motives to action so as to dignify and render interesting | 


the most ordinary routine of their duties.”—Law Review, 
November. 


“ Amongst the brilliant passages with which the Lec- 


tures abound, we find the soundest and most useful ad- | 


vice, as well to the practitioner as to the student. The 
hidden rocks and quicksands of which the young practi- 
tioner may be unaware, are here pointed out, and 
lights are raised to warn him of the dangers by which 
he is surrounded. 


illustrations of the doctrines propounded, and striking | 


examples are happily introduced, which cannot fail to 
impress on the memory the importance of the Lecturer’s 
admonitions.” — Legal Observer. 

“The profession is greatly indebted to Mr. Warren ; 
80 is the public. 
lic at large, has kept many a lawyer from his bed, and 
p-4 volume before us will delight the public at large.”— 

As. 


The Lectures abound with happy | 


* Now and Then,’ addressed to the pub- | 


| wards of 700 Questions for E 
| duction to Astronomy. 


“His hints to youthful students are of the highest } 


value. They are the perfection of morai good sense. 
It will help to render the solicitor who lays its lessons to 
heart an honour to his profession, a pride to his family. 
Mr. Warren richly deserves the thanks he has received 
of the Council of the Law Society.”— Britannia. 

“ The delicacy of sentiment, the adroitness of expres- 
sion, the dignified and gentlemanly candour with which 
all this is spoken, are admirable. . . The littleSbook 


Price Half-a-Crown, Part I. small 8vo. 


MEMOIRS OF CHATEAUBRIAND. 


Written by Himsecr. 


Translated from the French. 





MRS. 


TROLLOPE 


‘'S NEW 


NOVEL. 


Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


THE 


YOUNG 


COUNTESS. 


By Mrs. Trotiore, Author of “ Father Eustace,” “ The Vicar of Wrexhill,” &c. 


“A work of unfailing and absorbing interest, from the very first page to the very last. 


Than this charming novel 


Mrs. Trollope herself has produced nothing more true in conception, more brilliant in execution, and more richly en- 
dued throughout with character and passion, as these are modified and moulded by the circumstances and habits of 


highly cultiva ed society.”—Court Journal. 


“Mrs. Trollope is beyond a doubt one of the cleverest and most remarkable writers of the day.” 


Quarterly Review. 


Henry Coinurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 





New Burlington Street, Nov. 11, 1848. 


MR. BENTLEY 


Will publish immediately 


THE 


FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 


I. 
Secret History of the French Rebolutions of 1848. 


In 2 vols. post 8vo. 


MEMOIRS OF 


CITIZEN CAUSSIDIERE 


Whilst acting as Minister of Police to the French Republic. 


INCLUDING A NARRATIVE OF 


THE 


REVOLUTION IN FEBRUARY 1848, 


TO THE PRESENT TIME. 
Written by Citizen Caussipiere, Representative of the People. 
*,* This work will be first published in English. 





ll. 


In 2 vols. post 8vo. with Portraits, &c. 1/. 1s. neatly bound, 


THE LIFE AND REMAINS OF THEODORE HOOK, 


Author of “ Sayings and Doings,” “ Gilbert Gurney,” &c. 


WITH ANECDOTES 


OF SOME OF 


HIS CONTEMPORARIES. 


By the Rev. R. Daron Baruam. 





Ill. 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


CLARA FANE; 


OR THE CONTRASTS OF A LIFE. 


A Nove. 


By Lovutsa Sruartr Cosre..o, Author of “ Catherine de Medicis,” &c. 
RicnArp Bentiey, New Burlington Street, (Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty.) 





EDITIONS OF THE SERIES of LATIN 
i}LISH SCHOOL-BOOKS BY MR. HILEY, 
LEEDS COLLEGIATE SCHOOL. 

improved, 





IMPROVE 
AND E 
OF THE 

Just published, Third Edition, considerably 

12mo. 3s. cloth, 

ier ELEMENTS OF LATIN GRAMMAR, 

for the Use of Schools. By Ricuarp Hiner, Head 

Master of the Leeds Collegiate School. 

*,* A new and improved Edition of Mr. Hiley’s First 
Latin Exercises, corrected to correspond with the new 
Edition of the Author’s Latin ¢ nmar, is nearly ready 
for publication. Mr. Hiley has also published a Series of 
Works on Arithmetic, Geography, and English Compo- 
sition; a List of which may be obtained of the Pub- 
lishers and all Booksellers. 

London: LonGMAN, Brown, GREEN, and LONGMANs. 











Nt W AND SUPERIOR SCHOOL-BOOKS, 
By Prof. ScLLivan, of the Irish Education Board. 

1. The Tenth Edition of GEOGRAPHY GENERAL- 
IZED ; or an Introduction to the Study of Geography on 
the principles of Classification and Comparison, with up- 
mination, and an Intro- 





Price 2s. 
2. The Thirteenth Edition of the SPELLING-BOOK 
SUPERSEDED; or an easy Method of teaching the 





| Spelling, Meaning, Pronunciation, and Etymology of all 


is certainly not the least remarkable among Mr. Warren’s | 


different productions.”— The Sun. 

; “ There is a mixture of firmness and delicacy in deal- 
ing with his subject that is truly admirable, and it would 
Dave been difficult to have imagined a work better calcu- 


lated to uphold the station and character of the profession | 


and to stimulate and benefit its younger members.” — New 
Monthly Mag. 


“It contains a fund of judicious and useful advice to 


the student and the young practitioner as to his studies | 


and conduct. The directious which Mr. Warren gives 


Do . | 
are enforced by examples which not only illustrate the | 


Tule, but give some curious insight into the working of 
the law and the practice of its professors. . . .« 
There is no other existing publication on the subject 
anything like so complete a scale.””— Spectator. 


on 


“ The merits of Mr. Warren’s Lectures are very great. 


They are written with all that copiousness of thought and 
grace of language which distinguish that gentleman’s 
Cc Mpositions. 8 
™ nt portion of the duties of an attorney, and indicates 
the conduct that sheuld be pursued and the principles 
the t should govern it.”—Law Times. 

WILL14M BLACK Woop and Sons, Edinburgh and Lon- 
don; and WittiaM BENNING and Co, London. To be 
had of all Books llers, 


the difficult Words in the English Language. Price Is. 4d. 
3. The Ninth Edition of an INTRODUCTION toGEO- 
GRAPHY and HISTORY, with Maps and Illustrations, 
Price Is. 
4. The Seventh Edition of An Attempt to Simplify 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR. Price ls. 
5. A DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LANG 
for the Use of Schools and general reference. Price 3s. 6d. 
LonGMAN and Co. London; and sold by all Booksellers. 






1 vol. large 4to. price 21s. cloth, 
| OOK OF ORNAMENTAL DESIGN; 


a Series of Original Designs for every Species of 


Ornament applicable to Trade and Manufactures. With 
an Essay on Ornamental Art. By JAmMes BALLANTINE, 
1 vol. 8vo. price 12s. cloth. 

TREATISES on ISOMETRICAL DRAWING, as 
applicable to Geological and Mining Plans, to Prospective 
Views and Plans of Buildings and Machinery, and to 
General Purposes of Engineering. By T. Sorpwirra, 
GS. 3 Engravings. 

“ By far the best, and indeed the only complete work 
that has yet appeared on the subject.”—-Loudon’s Archi- 





S. 








| tectural Magazine. 


He touches on every promi- | 


1 vol. 8vo. price 15s. cloth, 
MECHANICS of FLUIDS, for Practical Men ; 
comprising Hydrostatics, Descriptive and Constructive : 


| the whole illustrated by numerous Examples and ap- 


propriate Diagrams. By A. Jamieson, LL.D. 
London: Wa. 8. Onrk and Co, Amen Corner, and 147, 
Strand, 





This day, price 6d. or by post, on receipt of seven stamps, 
i -_ TREATMENT of ASIATIC CHOLERA, 

With Cases. By ArcaiBatp Bitiine, M.D. A.M. 
F.R.S. &e. By the same author, 

FIRST PRINCIPLES OF MEDICINE. Fourth Edi- 
tion, Revised and Improved. Price 10s. 6d. cloth. 

* We know of no book which contains within the same 
space so much valuable information, the result, not of 
fanciful theory, nor of idle hypothesis, but of close per- 
severing clinical observation, accompanied with much 
soundness of judgment and extravrdinary clinical tact.” 
— Medico Chirurgical Review. 

London: S. Hicuvey, 32, Fleet Street; MACLACHLAN 
and Stewart, Edinburgh ; Fannin and Co. Dublin. 


Just published, illustrated with upwards of 50 Engravings, 


YARDENING FOR CHILDREN, 

TV Edited by the Rev. C. A. Jowns, B.A. F.L.S. Author 
of “* Botanical Rambles,” “ Forest Trees of Britain,” “ A 
Week at the Lizard,” &c. Bound in morocco cloth, 
price 2s. 6d, 

EXTRACT FROM THE PREFACE.“ As the title, ‘ Gar- 
dening for Children,’ might create an impression that 
this little book was written to amuse rather than In- 
struct, the Editor feels himself called upon to state that 
all the directions contained in it were furnished by an 
eminent practical gardener, and are the result of many 
years’ experience. They are, therefore, not merely 
adapted for the use of children, but will be found equally 
suited for cottagers and amateur gardeners who have at 
their command only a small plot of ground.” 

London: C. Cox, 12, King William Street, Strand; 
Oviver and Boyp, Edinburgh; and J. RospEertson, 
Gra ton Street, Dublin. 


Just published, price 10s. 6a, with Illustrations, 
OTES OF A TWO YEARS’ RESIDENCE 
IN ITALY. By Hamitton Geare, Esq. Bar- 
rister-at- Law. 

“A volume over which one may spend some hours of 
positive amusement and even of instruction.”—Znglish 
Review. 

“We commend this book as pleasing and picturesque 
in its style, and characterized by sound sense in its opin- 
ions and sentiments.”— Douglas Jerrold’s Newspaper. 

“ Mr. Geale’s notes are evidently the production of a 
man of cultivated taste and liberal mind—the reflections 
upon the religious and political condition of Italy will, 
perhaps, afford some valuable suggestions, notwithstand- 
ing the changes which have occurred since the author's 
visit.” — Westminster Review. 

“ Very agreeable in its style and liberal in its spirit.” 
— Dublin Review. 

“The book abounds with varied and well-written de- 
scriptions, and occasionally judicious criticisms.”— Dublin 
University Magazine, 

London : Witttam 8, One and Co, 147, Strand; JAMES 
M‘GLasuan, 21, D’Olier Street, Dublin; Fraser and Co. 
Edinburgh. Sold by all Booksellers. 
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ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 


Suitable for Christmas Presents. 


MAXIMS and PRECEPTS of the 
SAVIOUR. With Illuminated Borders of Birds and 
Flowers, by the Illuminator of the “ Miracles.” 218.; 
morocco, 30s. (/n a Few Days. 


It. 

The SONG of SOLOMON. Iilumi- 
minated, in the Missal Style, by Owen Jones. Elegantly 
bound, 21s. (On Wednesday next. 

11, 

ECCLESIASTES; or The Preacher. 
Tiluminated in the Missal Style by Owen Jones. Mas- 
sive carved covers, 42s. [On November 30. 


IV. 
A RECORD of the BLACK PRINCE. 
With Illuminations, &c. from contemporary MSS. by H. 
N. Humruneys. Carved and pierced covers, 21s. 


Vv. 
SONGS, MADRIGALS, and SON- 
NETS. Set in Borders of coloured Ornaments and Vig- 


nettes, and richly bound. (in November. 


vi. 

FLOWERS and THEIR KINDRED 
THOUGHTS, By M. A. Bacon. Lluminated by OwEN 
Jones. Elegantly bound, 31s. 6d. 


Vil. 


GRAY’S ELEGY ina Country Church- 
yard. Illuminated in the Missal Style, by OWEN JONEs. 
Elegantly bound, 31s. 6d. 


Vill. 
GOLDSMITH’S POEMS. Illustrated 


by Members of the Ercnine CLus. Wood Engravings, 
2ls.; moroccy, 36s. 


Ix. 
SEASONS. | Illustrated 


Ercuine CLus, Wood Engravings, 


THOMSON'S 
by Members of the 
2is.; morocco, 36s. 


&. 
MIDSUMMER EVE, 
pe. 


By Mrs. S. C. 


I}lustrated by MACLISE, STANFIELD, CRESWICK, 
Wood Engravings, 21s. 


x1. 
Mr. MACAULAY’S LAYS of AN- 
CIENT ROME,  Hlustrated by George Scuarr jun. 
Wood Engravings, 2ls.; morocco, 42s. 


Xi. 
MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES. — Il- 


lustrated by D. Macuise, R.A. 16) Steel Plates, 32. 3s. ; 
moroccy, 4/. 14s, 6d. 


XI. 


MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES. Vig- 


nette Title, by CoRBOULD. 10s. ; morocco, 13s. 6d. 


XIV. 


MOORE'S LALLA ROOKH. _Illus- 
trated by Connpoutp, MEaDows, and STEPHANOFF, 14 
Steel Plates, 2is.; morocco, 35s, 

xv. 
MOORE’S LALLA ROOKH. _Iilus- 


trated by WESTALL. 
rocco, l4s. 


With 4 Steel Plates, 10s. 6d. ; mo- 


XVI. 

The MIRACLES of OUR SAVIOUR. 
Iuminated by the Illuminator of the “ Parables.” 
Carved covers, 21s. ; morocco, 30s, 

xvi. 

PARABLES of OUR LORD. Illumi- 
nated in Colours and in Black and Gold. Carved bind- 
ing, 21s.; morocco, 30s, 

xvi. 

The SERMON onthe MOUNT. Iilu- 
minated in the Missal Style, by OWEN Jones. Brocaded 
silk, 21s. ; morocco, 25s, 

XIx. 

The GOOD SHUNAMMITE. 
nated in the Missal Style, by 
Carved covers, 21s. ; morocco, 30s. 


Illumi- 
KLEIN and GRUNER. 


xX. 
GARDEN of PERSIA. 


In Wluminated Printing, 18s. ; mo- 


The ROSE 
By Miss Cosrerro. 
rocco, 3is, bd. 


XXI. 

The POETS’ PLEASAUNCE. By 
Even Warwick. With Ornamental Borders, 30s.; mo- 
rocco, 42s. 


XXII. 
The DOCTOR, &e. By Rosert 
Sovurney. Complete in One Volume. Portrait, &c. 21s. 


XAlII. 


SOUTHEY’S POETICAL WORKS. 


Complete in One Volume. Portrait, &c. 21s. ; morocco, 


42s. 
XXIV. 


MOORE’S POETICAL 


Complete in One Volume. 
42s. 


WORKS. 


Portrait, &c. 2ls.; morocco, 
' 


London; a, Brown, GREEN, 
LONGMANS. 











Pew Wiorks for December. 


1. 

Mr. Grote’s 
CONTINUATION OF THE HISTORY OF 
GREECE, 
Vols. 5 and 6, 


Maps. Svo. 


9. 
Mr. Dennis’s 
ACCOUNT OF THE CITIES AND 
CEMETERIES OF ETRURIA. 


Map and Plates. 2 vols. vo. 


3. 
Sir Gardner Wilkinson’s 
DALMATIA AND MONTENEGRO. 


Maps and Plates. 2 vols. 8vo. 


4. 

Mr. Layard’s 
NARRATIVE OF RESEARCHES AND 
DISCOVERIES IN NINEVEL. 
Plates and Maps. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Mr. Layard’s 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF 
THE MONUMENTS OF NINEVEIL 
100 Engravings, folio. 
6. 
Lord Mahon’s 
HISTORICAL ESSAYS. 
Contributed to the QuaRTERLY Review. Tost 8vo. 
7. 
Rev. H. H. Milman’s 
LIFE AND WORKS OF HORACE, 


Lilustrated with 300 Vignettes from the Antique, 
Crown Svo. 


8. 
Professor Ranke’s 
HISTORY OF PRUSSIA, Complete. 
Translated by Sir A. and Lady D. Gorpon. 3 vols. 8vo. 
9. 
Lord Campbell’s 
LIVES OF THE LORD CHANCELLORS. 
First Series. A New Edition. 3 vols. 8vo. 
10. 
Mr. Cunningham’s 


HANDBOOK OF LONDON, 
Past and Present. 2 vols. post Svo. 


Il. 
Archdeacon Wilberforce 
On the DOCTRINE of the INCARNATION 
of OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST. 


8vo. 


12. 
Mr. Henry Taylor’s 
NOTES FROM BOOKS. 
Post 8vo. Uniform with * Nores rrom LIFE.” 
13. 
Mrs. Merrifield 
ON THE PRACTICE OF OIL-PAINTING, 
And other Arts. Collected from unpublished MSs. 
2 vols. 8vo. 
14. 
Mr. Thomas Shaw’s 
OUTLINES OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


Post 8vo. 





Mew BWooks lately BWublished. 





1. Lord Hervey's Memoirs of the Court 
of George the Second. Edited by Mr. Croker. Portrait. 
2 vols. 8vo. 36s. 


2. Mr. Hatxam's Supplemental Notes to 
his History of Europe. 8vo. 10s, 6d. 


3. Sir James Brooke's Latest Journals of 
Events in Borneo. Edited by Captain Munpy, R.N. 
Portrait and Plates. 2 vols. 8vo. 32s. 


4. Sir Tuomas Fowext Buxton’s Memoirs. 
By His Son. Second Edition, Portrait. 8vo. 16s. 


5. Mrs. Somervitxe’s Physical Geography. 
Portrait. 2 vols. foolscap 8vo. 12s. 


. Mr. Ruxton’s Travels and Adventures 
in the Rocky Mountains. Post Svo. 6s. 

7. Lieut.-Col. Hurcuinson on the most 
Expeditious, Certain, and Easy Method of Dog-Break- 
ing. Wood-cuts. Foolscap 8vo. 6s. 


Joun Mugray, Albemarle Street. 


BOOKS 


| To be Published BEFORI CHRISTMAS 








| The HISTORY of ENGLAND, from 





| the Accession of James IT. “4 THomas B 
} Macauay. Vols. IL. and IL. 8vo amuaten 
2. 
The FOUNTAIN of ARETHUSA 


By Rosert EyRES LanpDok, M.A. Author of « The 


| Fawn of Sertorius.” 2 vols. post 8vo, 


| 
| Mr. A. 


3. 
RICH’S ILLUSTRATED 
| COMFANION to the LATIN DICTIONARY. With 
about 2,000 Wood-cuts from the Antique. Post syo, F 


4. 
The SAXONS in ENGLAND: a His. 


tory of the English Commonwealth until the | aaa 
Conquest. By J. M. Kempe, M.A. 2 vols, 8 


5. 

The JUDGES of ENGLAND; with 
Sketches of their Lives, &. By Epwarp Foss, F.S.4. 
of the Inner Temple. Vols. I. and LL, 8vo,. 2x¢, 

(Yow ready. 


PASCAL’S M Isc ELLANEOUS 
WORKS. Translated by G. PEARcE, Editor and Trang. 
lator of “ Pascal’s Provincial Letters.” Post $vo, 

7. 

An HISTORICAL INQUIRY into the 
TRUE PRINCIPLES of BEAUTY in ART. By J. Ferg. 
GUssoN. Plates aud Wood-cuts. Vol. I. Imperial 8vo, 

[On November 22. 


8. 

On the RISE, PROGRESS, and PRE. 
SENT STRUCTURE of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 
By the Rev. M. Liagpison, M.A. Post 8vo. 

9. 

CHARLES VERNON; a Transatlantic 

Tale. Ly Lieut.-Col. HENRY SENIOR. 2 Vols. post Syo, 
10. 

MAXIMS and PRECEPTS of the 
SAVIOUR. Illuminated, in the Missal Style, by the 0. 
luminator of the “ Miracles.” Square feap. 5ve. 





| 
} 
| 





SONGS, MADRIGALS, and SON- 
NETS: a Gathering of Old English Poetry. In Llumi- 
nated Printing. Square fcap. Sve. 

12. 

The PREACHER. From the Serip- 

tures. Illuminated, in the Missal Style, by OWEN Jones, 


42s. 
(On November 30. 


Massive carved covers. Imperial 8vo. 


13. 
The SONG of SONGS. From the 
Serip*ures. Illuminated in the Missal Style by Owsn 
Jones. Elegantly bound. Imperial l6mo. 21s. 


[On Wednesday next. 
14. 


Dr. PEREIRA’S ELEMENTS of 
MATERIA MEDICA, New a, 2 vols. 8vo. with 
numerous Wood-cuts. i. I. nearly ready. 

15. 
Preparing fur Publication. 

A CRITICAL HISTORY of the LAN- 
GUAGE and LITERATURE of ANCIENT GREECE. 
By W11Lu1aM Mune, M.P. of Caldwell. 





Just a 


A RECORD an BLACK PRINCE, 
in the Words of his Chroniclers. With Lluminations, &- 
by Hl. N. Humrureys. Post 8vo. with carved and 
pierced covers, 21s, 

LETTERS of WILLIAM III. and 
LOUIS XIV. and their Ministers (1697 to 1700.) Edited 
by PAUL GRIMBLOT, 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 

18. 

Mrs. JAMESON’S WORK on SaA- 
CRED and LEGENDARY ART. With 16 Etchings by 
the Author, and numerous Wood-cuts. 2 vols. square 
crown 8vo. 42s. 

19. 

A CAMPAIGN inthe KABYLIE; with 
M. Suchet’s Mission to Abd-el-Kader. By Dawson 
Boren, F.R.G.S. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


20. 

Professor LINDLEY’S INTRODUC- 
TION to BOTANY. 4th Edition, enlarged. Plates and 
Wood-cuts. 2 vols. Svo. 24s. 

2\. 
Dr. CHARLES WEST’S LECTURES 


on the DISEASES of INFANCY and CHILDHOOD- 
Svo. 14s. 


LonGMAN, Brown, GREEN, 
and LoNGMANs. 


London: 








London: Printed by Joseru Crayton, of 320, Stitind, in the 
County of Middlesex, Tr.nter, at the office of Ropert 
ature and Josern Cuayvron, No. 10, Crane Court, in the 
Parish of St. Dunstan's in the West, in the City of London; 
and Published by the aforesaid Joseru CLarron, at 9, Wel- 
ington Sircet, in the Precinet of the Savoy, Stand, in tbe 
County of Middiesex.—Satunvar, Lith Novamper Isis. 
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